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ABROGATION OF THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREA- 
TY—CENTRAL AMERICA, MEXICO, AND CUBA. 


OR the last eighteen months we have been laboring to 
4. produce the same sentiment among those who control the 
national government as existed, and still prevails, among 
intelligent citizens throughout the country regarding the in- 
terference of foreign powers on the American continent. 

While utterly condemning the policy of General Walker 
and others in Central America and Mexico, the Executive 
Government and Congress have been strongly urged to 
bring to an immediate conclusion the negotiations and trea- 
ties not strictly in accordance with the most comprehensive 
construction of the Monroe doctrine. For a long series of 
years the Government of the United States has been doing 
little else than talk and write upon this subject ; whereas, 
and such action, too, as would 
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have placed the matter for ever at rest. That miserable 
diplomatic abortion known as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
was the legitimate offshoot of this interminable disposition on 
the part of the Government of the United States to discuss, 
and not act—to propose, and not enforce. European diplo- 
macy has exhausted its fertile resources on this subject, over 
and over again, under a false conception of the real condition 
of the question among the American people. If, at the com- 
mencement of the discussion, they had been assured that the 
people of the United States would not, under any pretence 
whatever, allow the least interference or aggression on this 
continent by foreign powers, and had this assurance been 
followed by decided and positive action by our Government, 
the diplomatic books would have long since been closed to 
this question. The natural enterprising character of the 
American people would now have taken deep root on this 
entire continent, and Mexico and Cuba would to-day be 
numbered among the United States of America. That this 
is to be the certain destiny of this people, notwithstanding the 
delay occasioned by diplomacy, no well-informed person 
entertains the shadow of a doubt. Then, why prolong the 
controversy further? Why not bring the matter to a final 
conclusion at once? No public man, of any party, occupy- 
ing a reasonably fair position before the country, will 
hazard his reputation by defending the Clayton-Bulwer bar- 
gain, recognising as it does a policy adverse to that uni- 
versally considered sound by our people ;—a policy encou- 
raging, if not absolutely justifying, the pretences of England 
to a joint interest on the American continent, not already 
subject to the control of the United States, or under the go- 
vernment of some other well-established authority. The offi- 
cial correspondence relating to this question, recently pub- 
lished, is proof positive that the interests of the United States, 
in Central America especially, have suffered materially from 
the continued blundering in the diplomatic efforts of our 
Government to deal with matters appertaining exclusively to 
the United States and to the Governments of Central Ame- 


rica, through a foreign medium, and by the lights and lessons 
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of European intrigue and diplomacy. Had the time and 
talent exhausted in these futile efforts to obtain the consent 
of England to the consummation of purposes belonging solely 
to us and our continental neighbors, been employed in the 
practical application of the doctrine of non-intervention by 
foreign governments upon this continent, this question would 
now wear a very different aspect from that in which it pre- 
sents itself to the world to-day. There is no apology for the 
manner in which this question of paramount importance to 
the people of this continent has been managed by the differ- 
ent parties having control of the Government of the United 
States and the highest jurisdiction in the adjustment of foreign 
afiairs. The consideration of no other question of an inten 
national character has tended so much to cast suspicion 
upon, and bring into contempt, the old formal resources of 
diplomacy as this. Twenty years of experience in this system 
of negotiation has not accomplished as much in behalf of a 
just and enlightened cause as might have been secured in a 
much brieter period under the direction of practical statesmen 
representing directly the interests only of the people con- 
cerned. 

(Juestions of international concern often take the same direc- 
tion in the hands of practised diplomatists as questions of Law 
or Equity in the endless circumlocution of the Court of Chan- 
cery. They proceed unsettled through successive Adminis- 
trations, until submerged and lost in the labyrinth and mist 
of time. In illustration, let us refer to the mode of treating 
the question under consideration adopted by Messrs. Clayton, 
Webster, and Marcy, each of whom were recognised as 
accomplished statesmen and diplomatists, and « utrast their 
action with that of Mr. Wheeler, late Minister to Nicaragua, 
and of Messrs. Hise and Squier, Chargé-d’ Affaires to that 
country, neither of whom make any claims to be versed in 
diplomatic science. In reviewing the history of these negotia- 
tions, it will be observed, that had the achievements-of those 
representatives of our government been concurred in and 
enforced by the State Department at Washington, the pro- 
blem of our progress would have been solved, and the policy 
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of the United States, relative to the extension of her institu- 
tions over the American continent, practically vindicated. 
Nearly forty years since the importance of a direct communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, through 
Nicaragua, was pressed upon the attention of Europe and 
America; and while every succeeding year has established 
more forcibly the importance of such communication, and 
to the United States of tenfold greater necessity than to any 
European power, yet our people are still destitute of this 
indispensable facility of transit, although they have erected 
a commanding empire on the borders of the Pacific, the wel- 
fare of which materially depends on securing and maintain- 
ing for ever the unobstructed right of way through Central 
America. The first efficient movement made by the United 
States for securing a transit through Nicaragua was that of 
Mr. Hise, Chargé-d’ Affaires of our government in the year 
1849. The arrangement proposed by this gentleman, to 
which Nicaragua assented, not only contemplated the ces- 
sion of the right of way, but it also foreshadowed a policy 
on the part of the United States which would have annihi- 
lated all foreign influence in the affairs of the Central Ameri- 
can States, leaving them free to enter our Confederacy at 
any time when the joint interests of both might demand their 
annexation. 

The following quotations from this treaty establish conclu- 
sively the fact, that its ratification by the United States would 
have settled permanently this question to the mutual benefit 
of the American people and the Central American States : 

“ Article 1. It is solemnly agreed between the two high 
contracting parties that the State of Nicaragua doth grant to 
and confer upon the United States of America, or to a 
company of citizens thereof, the exclusive right and privilege 
to make, construct, and build, within the territory of the said 
State of Nicaragua, through or by use and means of any 
of the streams, rivers, bays, harbors, lakes or lands under 
the jurisdiction, or within the limits of the said State, a 
canal or canals, a road or roads, either railways or turnpike, 
or any other kind of roads, for the purpose of opening a con- 
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venient passage and communication, either by land alone or 
water alone, or by both land and water, and by means, if 
deemed proper, of locks and dams, or by any other mode of 
overcoming and removing the obstructions to the navigation 
of said rivers, harbors, &c., between the Caribbean Sea and 
the Pacific Ocean, for the transit and passage of steamers, 
sailing vessels, boats, and vessels of all kinds, as well as 
vessels of every sort used for the transportation and convey- 
ance of persons and property, and goods, wares, and mer- 
See: of every description. - 

‘Art. 5. The government of the United States shall have 
the right to erect such forts and fortifications at the ends and 
along the lines of said works, and to arm and occupy the 
same in such manner, and by as many troops as may be 
needed for the protection and defence thereof, and also for 
the preservation of the peace and neutrality in the territory 
of Nicaragua, to whom pertains oe rights as appertaining 
to her sovereignty. * 

“Art. 10. The State of Nicaragua grants and cedes to the 
United States, or to a company to be formed as herein pro- 
vided, as the case may be, all the land within two leagues 
square belonging to the said State and which may be unap- 
propriated at the date of the treaty, at each point of the 
termination of said works at the seas on each side; that is 
three miles square on each side of both ends of said works, to 
serve for the site of two free cities which it is anticipated 
will hereafter be established at said points, the inhabitants of 
which free cities shall enjoy the following rights and immu- 
nities :— 

They shall govern themselves by means of their own 
municipal laws, to be administered by legislative, executive, 
and judicial officers, chosen and elected by themselves, 
according to their own regulations. 

“2, They shall have the right of trial by jury in their own 
city courts. 

“3. They shall have the most perfect freedom of religious 
belief and religious worship, public and private. 

“4. They shall not be required to pay any tax upon their 
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real estate or other property, except such as may be in the 
municipality, and collected for the city treasury, and to be 
used and applied for the benefit of said city. 

“5. They shall not be required to perform any military 
services, except for the defence of said cities in which they 
may reside. The said cities will, of course, be under the 
qualified dominion and government of the State of Nicara- 
gua, not to be exercised in any manner, however, in relation 
to their rights and immunities, as herein specified ; and said 
free cities shall be under the protection of the governments 
of both contracting parties. 

“Art. 11. The State of Nicaragua agrees that the United 
States shall have, possess, and enjoy for ever, the following 
rights and privileges :—That is to say, the right and privilege 
to pass, convey, transport, and send through all and any of 
the territories and dominions of Nicaragua, on land or water, 
from ocean to ocean, by means of her ports, bays and rivers, 
lakes and roads, troops, infantry or cavalry, all kinds of 
arms, artillery, munitions of war of all kinds, her public 
property of every description, public officers, civil and mili- 
tary, consuls, ministers, dispatch agents, her public mails 
and mail agents, and all other employés of the government 
of the United States of America, and in all such other vessels 
or vehicles, public or private, which may be in the tempo- 
rary or permanent employment of the government of the 
United States for any of the purposes aforesaid, or in any 
other way, free from all cost and exempt from all duties, taxes, 
imposts, charges, and exactions of any kind whatever, either 
on the persons, property, vehicles or vessels aforesaid; and 
all the aforesaid privileges, and the said free rights of way 
and of transit, shall be held and used and enjoyed by the 
United States of America, but not by any other nation, state 
or government except Nicaragua, without cost or charge, 
and freely, whether the same be made through the dominions 
and territories of Nicaragua as they now exist, or whether 
the said troops, munitions of war, public officers, agents or 
employés, mails, public property, vehicles, vessels, &c., shall 
be sent, transported, or conveyed by means of improved 
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navigable rivers, turnpikes, railroads, or any other public 
improvements which may be hereafter made in the State of 
Nicaragua, either by the government or citizens of the con- 
tracting parties, or by the governments, citizens, or people 
of any other nation, kingdom or country; and the citizens of 
the United States shall have and enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of travel, transit, passage, and conveyance for 
themselves and their property, and vessels of all kinds, 
throngh the territories and dominions of the State of Nica- 
ragua as they now exist, or through such canals, or roads, 
railways, turnpikes, or other improvements as may be here- 
after made in said State, upon terms and conditions in every 
particular as favorable as those engaged by the citizens of 
Nicaragua, or by citizens of any other nation, kingdom, or 
country. 

“ Art. 12. In consideration of the premises as set forth in 
the foregoing eleven articles, the United States of America 
doth solemnly agree and undertake to protect and defend 
the State of Nicaragua in the possession and exercise of the 
sovereignty and dominion of all the country, coasts, ports, 
lakes, or rivers, that may be rightfully under the jurizdiction 
and within the just and true limits and boundaries of the 
said State; and when the circumstances and conditions of 
the country may require it, the United States shall employ 
their naval and military force to preserve the peace and 
maintain the neutrality of said coasts, ports, lakes, rivers, and 
territories, and to hold and keep the same under the dominion 
and sovereignty of the State of Nicaragua, or of the govern- 
ment of such State or political community of which Nica- 
ragua may voluntarily become a member, or with which of 
her own accord she may hereafter be identified; provided, 
however, that the said sovereignty and dominion of Nica- 
ragua shall not be held, maintained or exercised by said 
State in any such manner, as to be inconsistent or conflict 
with the rights and privileges herein secured to the United 
States or her citizens.” 

This treaty was signed by Elijah Hise, representing the 
United States, and by Buenaventura Selva, on behalf of the 
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Confederated Republics of Central America, and was ratified 
by the Independent State of Nicaragua of its own volition, 
receiving the cordial approval of the people of Central 
America, no portion of whom ever protested against any of 
its provisions. 

Before these Articles reached Washington, however, Gene- 
ral Taylor liad installed into office his own political partizans, 
among whom was Mr. Clayton, Secretary of State, who, a 
Federalist from early manhood, was naturally opposed to the 
extension of the institutions of the country by the acquisition 
of additional territory. General Taylor, in palpable viola- 
tion of his repeated and solemn assurances to the people, 
that if elected he would not remove from office any person 
on the grounds of difference in political opinion, succeeded, 
under false pretences, to the Presidency, and immediately on 
his induction into power deposed every Democrat from the 
important offices of the government, and inaugurated an 
adverse and retrogressive policy. Although as a great mili- 
tary chieftain he had won the hearts of his countrymen and 
attracted the admiration of the world, he possessed ho quali- 
ties becoming a statesman and civil magistrate. Not pro- 
fessing nor entertaining any positive political predilections— 
he boasted of never having voted up to the period of his 
nomination for President—and unacquainted with the science 
of government, he suffered his administration to be controlled 
by that class of politicians who always oppose the Democracy 
and its policy, and whose narrow conception of the functions 
of self-government keep them in constant fear of the exten- 
sion of our republican system, apprehending that if allowed 
to go beyond the geographical limits assigned to it at its 
birth, the principle must be destroyed, and the plan prove a 
failure. 

General Taylor, basing his administration on principles of 
the most illiberal and proscriptive character, as a consequence 
accepted for his advisers Mr. Clayton and his associates, and 
placed in their control the affairs of the Republic. 

Mr. Clayton, on becoming Secretary of State, removed, 
without delay, Mr. Hise, and the Cabinet smothered his 
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treaty, which, had it been allowed to live, would have given 
vitality to millions of people inhabiting Central America, 
who are, at the present time, in a state oi political decadence 
and social demoralization. It is due to Mr. E. G. Squier, 
successor to Mr. Hise, to say that he too performed his duty 
well, and succeeded in forming another treaty with the 
government of Nicaragua most favorable to the United 
States, but which met the same fate as that of his prede- 
cessor at the hands of the diplomatists of the Cabinet or of 
the United States Senate. 

These statesmanlike propositions, emanating from a com- 
paratively humble source, having failed to secure the atten- 
tion of the treaty-making power at Washington, that power, 
under the lead of Secretary Clayton, took the matter in 
charge. It oceupied the attention of that gentleman and the 
attention of the British Minister, H. L. Bulwer, for several 
months, and finally resulted in that abominable contract known 
as the “ Clayton-Bulwer Treaty,” which should have been 
indignantly rejected by the Senate, a majority of whose mem- 
bers we believe were Democrats, at the time of its presentation, 
Language fails te convey our contempt for this false unstates- 
manlike conduct of the Government of the United States, 
which has brought lasting odium and disgrace upon Ameri- 
can diplomacy. We quote one section of this treaty, if it 
deserves the name of a treaty, as a specimen of the whole, in 
justification of the severe terms employed in our condemna- 
tion of the entire affair. It reads as follows :— 

“Art. 1. The governments of the United States and Great 
Britain hereby declare that neither the one nor the other 
will ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control 
over the said ship canal; agreeing that neitMer will ever 
erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or 
in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or 
assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America; 
nor will either make use of any protection which either 
affords, or may afford, or any alliance which either has, or 
may have, to or with any State or people, for the purpose or 
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erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupy- 
ing, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America, or of 
assuming or exercising dominion over the same; nor will the 
United States or Great Britain take advantage of any inti- 
macy, or use any alliance, connexion, or influence that either 
may possess with any State or government through whose 
territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquir- 
ing or holding, directly or indirectly, for the citizens or 
subjects of the one, any rights or advantages in regard to 
commerce or navigation through the said canal which shall 
not be offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects 
of the other.” 

Here is seen one of the most prominent of American states- 
men, the Prime Minister of the government, placing his coun 
try in a position antagonistic to that occupied by it for nearly 
a half century, and to the principles of which our entire 
people responded, we mean the policy of non-intervention 
with the affairs of this continent by foreign powers. Admit- 
ting that one man was found who could lose sight of this car- 
dinal, self-preserving policy of the United States, it is no less 
a cause of surprise that a majority of the Senate should also 
forget their duty to their country, and allow its greatest 
interests to be sacrificed and its good name compromised by 
the ratification of this treaty. 

Without entering into a review of the votes of the Sena- 
tors generally upon the ratification of this treaty, it is well 
known that Judge Douglas opposed it with signal ability, 
and that energy which always characterizes his action on 
questions involving the interest and honor of the country. 
In his late sp®ech at New Orleans Senator Douglas referred 
to this treaty as follows :— 

“ When, in 1850, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was sent to 
the Senate for ratification, I fought it to the death. They 
then asked what I wanted of Central America? I told them 
I did not want it then, but the time would come when we 
must have it. They then asked what my objection to the 
treaty was? I told them I objected to that clause of it 
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which said that neither Great Britain nor the United States 
should ever buy, annex, colonize, or acquire any portion of 
Central America. I said I would never consent to a treaty 
with any foreign power, pledging ourselves not to do in the 
future whatever interest or necessity might compel us to do. 
I was then told by veteran Senators, as my distinguished 
friend well knows, that Central America was so far off that 
we should never want it. I told them, ‘Yes; a good way 
off—half way to California, and on the direct road to it” I 
then said it was our right and duty to open all the highways 
between the Atlantic and the Gulf States and our possessions 
on the Pacific. I said I would enter ihto no treaty with 
Great Britain or any other government concerning the affairs 
of the American continent. And here, without a breach of 
confidence, I may be permitted to state a conversation which 
took place at that time between myself and the British Minis- 
ter, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, on that point. ®PI1e took ocea- 
sion to reason with me that my position with regard to the 
treaty was unjust and untenable; that the treaty was fair, 
because it was reciprocal; and it was reciprocal, because it 
pledged that neither Great Britain nor the United States 
would ever purchase, colonize, or acquire any territory in 
Central America. I told him it would be fair if they would 
add one word to the treaty—so that it should read, that 
neither Great Britain nor the United States should ever 
occupy or hold dominion over Central America or Asia. 
ut he said: ‘You have no interests in Asia.’ ‘No,’ said I; 
‘and you have none in Central America.’ ‘ But,’ said he, 
‘you can never establish any rights in Asia.’ ‘ No,’ said I; 
‘and we don’t mean that you shall ever establish any in 
America.’ I told him it would be no more disrespectful for 
us to ask that pledge in reference to Asia, than for Great 
Britain to ask it from us in reference to Central America.” 
That this was the correct view of the policy involved in the 
Clayton-Bulwer ‘Treaty of 1850 is to-day unquestioned and 
indisputable; and tixat every consideration of sound policy, 
of national security, and of American progress, demand its 
immediate abrogation, is equally well established. The 
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whole country calls for its repeal; but the diplomatists say 
“not now.” They urge a little more time, and assign as a 
reason, that action may offend England. It is hoped they 
will be overwhelmed by the popular voice, and that the reso- 


lutions introduced into the Senate by Mr. Clingman, at 


the commencement of the present session of Congress, be 
adopted. The arguments employed in the Senate in support 
of his resolutions, looking to the abrogation of this treaty, are 
unanswerable and must prevail. All efforts, in any other 
direction, to establish our policy in relation to Central Ame- 
rica, since the ratification of the treaty in question, have sig- 
nally failed. Withoutdisrespect to the memory of two justly 
distinguished American statesmen, we hold that Daniel 
Webster was not a diplomatist, and that Wm. L. Marcy was 
too dilatory and apprehensive ; yet their failure to adjust 
to the difficul- 


+} 
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this question is attributable, in a great degree, 
ties presented in the compromise of our Government by 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. We, however, very much regret Mr. 
Marcy’s refusal, while Secretary of State, to accept the 
treaty concluded by Mr. Wheeler, which Was one of the 
best ever offered by Nicaragua. 

Whether attributable to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty or to 
some other cause, it is certain that neither of these great men 
accomplished anything advantageous to the United States in 
their action on Central American affairs during their respec- 
tive terms at the head of the Cabinets of Presidents Fillmore 
and Pierce, although Mr. Webster made a vigorous effort to 
arrange the subject with Great Britain, imitating too nearly, 
however, the example of Secretary Clayton in his treatment 
of the same matter. Secretary Webster drafted a long and 
ambiguons schedule of conditions, which was assented to by 
England, but repudiated by the Central American authori- 
ties, whu appeared better to comprehend their interest, and the 
interest of the United States, than did those who were entrusted 
with our national affairs ; for, had the treaty here referred to 
—projected between Secretary Webster and Mr, Crampton, 
British Minister—been ratified by the Central American 
States, it would only have had the effect to still further com- 
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plicate the question, and all similar efforts to treat with par- 
ties having no legitimate interest in the matter, will meet 
with the same termination, and prove alike nugatory and 
inconclusive. 

President Buchanan and his distinguished Secretary, 
General Cass, have taken this matter of Central America, 
together with Mexico and Cuba, in hand with an earnestness 
which it is hoped will prove more successful than the efforts 
made by their predecessors. 

It is proper here to remark the position of that great gen- 
eral and statesman, Senator Houston, of Texas ; who, anti- 
cipating the necessities of the case and the duty of the 
Administration, proposed at the last session of the United 
States Senate the plan of a general American Protectorate 
over Mexico. 

The arguments upon which this proposition was then pre- 
dicated, have been amply aftirmed in the developments of the 
last twelve months, and are fully supported also in the testi- 
mony of Mr. Forsyth, American Minister in Mexico, whose 
policy is understood to be in conformity with that announced 
by General Houston, and who holds to the necessity of a 
universal Protectorate, as the only effective means of pro- 
tecting the rights of American citizens in Mexico and on the 
frontier, and also of redeeming that unfortunate Republic 
from the perils of revolution and anarehy. 

No time should be lost either by the Executive Govern- 
men or by Congress in bringing these questions to a final 
conclusion. France, England, and Spain are combining to 
forestall our absolute national rights. Neither England nor 
France have the least color of title to jurisdiction or govern- 
mental control, in respect to the subjects in question, on this 
Continent. Spain alone has any interest, and with her we 
are prepared to treat. A bold attitude must be opened by 
our Government, and such a policy maintained as will meet 
the approbation and satisfy the demands of the American 


people. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT—THUE CLAIMS OF 
LITERATURE. 


\HE recent Literary Congress of Brussels (having for its 
object the settlement of National and International 
Jopyright, and the establishment of a fixed basis for the 
compensation of authors), has again drawn the attention of 
the public to a question which, though often discussed, has 
never been satisfsctorily solved. When we consider the 
number of conflicting interests involved, and that those in 
whose name legislation is asked are not the only real parties 
interested, the maze of complication becomes still more 
intricate. Instead of one individual to arrest our sympathy 
and challenge our commiseration, we have four: all deserv- 
ing, all complaining, all impossible to satisf'y. 

First comes the Foreign Author, foreign only because 
divided from us by the trackless ocean, but united to us by 
the ties of a common origin, a common language, and 
mutual literature. He points to the garbled edition of his 
vw orks, which we hold in our hand, and either entreats us to 

: fee of admission into the gardens of fancy which he 
iid out, cultivated, and enclosed; or, taking higher 


,.vuad, reproaches us for not giving hima fair hearing by 
requiring an unmutilated and certified edition of his works 

Whilst we are on the point of yielding to the apparent jus 

tice of his claim, the American publisher hastens to explain 
that this plaintive author has already parted with all pro- 
perty in the fruits of his genius in favor of the foreign pub 

lisher, and that any legislation on the subject whilst it would 
only add to the already boundless wealth of the latter, would 
be depriving hundreds of our own people of the honest and 
honorable support they now derive from the manufacture of 
paper, types, and the various appliances for the production 
of books. He tells of the millions of minds needing intel- 
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lectual culture and anxiously devouring the cheap editions 
of standard works, which his predatory excursions into the 
camp of his rival enable him to bring back, and feelingly 
asks, whether, to satisfy a few greedy cormorants, we would 
arrest the march of mental progress. The American author, 
except where, in rare instances, his reputation has become 
world-wide, complains that his works are unheeded, or 
scorned, by the reading public of Europe, and demands that 
vengeance be taken on the writers for the contempt of the 
readers ; whilst again the British publisher proclaims him- 
self ready and anxious to introduce our literature to his 
countrymen provided he can do so without pecuniary loss. 

In spite of the vehemence of self-interest with which all 
parties uphold their claims, we cannot lose sight of the great 
principle of justice which gives a man the reward of his labor. 

The time when a crown of leaves was a tribute worthy to 
repay the productions of Homer has passed away, and it has 
gone by from the fact that the march of civilization is always 
to be measured by the enhanced appreciation of the value of 
property, suggesting a different reward. This appreciation 
proves our superiority over the boasted nations of antiquity 
who were but one degree removed from the nomadic tribes 
whose achievements they sang, and we doubt not that most 
of their refinement is gathered from the halo of time. The 
first yearning which civilized man experiences is the desire 
for property. 

Property may be defined as the right inherent in every man 
to the unrestricted possession and disposition of such evi- 
dences of value, as he has acquired by industry, inheritance, 
or purchase. Whilst all men agree that land, reduced to 
possession, is inalienable, without the consent of him to 
whom it belongs, except by process of law, and whilst bar- 
riers of every kind are set up to shut out every intrusion upon 
the ownership of the objects of material industry, the articles 
forged in the workshop of the brain, the hard-earned results 
of sleepless nights and hours of anxious study, have ever been 
subject to the predatory attacks of the avaricious and design- 


ing. 
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He who invents some little article of daily household 
use, is enabled, under the protection of the Patent Laws, 
to realize an ample fortune, and hunts with all the ven- 
geance of outraged justice the intruder on his franchise. 

jut he who spins out for the instruction, warning, or 
amusement of mankind, the fine fibres of his brain, if he 
escape scathing criticism, or unmerited abuse, is almost 
sure to be robbed of the material reward of his labors, 
and lose his reputation with succeeding ages, unless he 
possess sufficient capital, or established literary reputation, 
to command his own terms in the arena of letters. 

Should an author, whilst fortunate enough to secure in 
his own land the acknowledgment of those rights which 
he enjoys in common with every manufacturer, be anxious 
to avail himself of the benefits of a reputation extended 
beyond the sea, he is cried down as actuated by sordid 
motives, and pointed at as perverting his genius to mer- 
cenary ends. 

For nearly half a century after our Revolution had given 
us a political entity among the nations of the world, the Repub- 
lic of Letters failed to acknowledge our existence, or to look 
upon us eitheras producers or consumers. When, however, the 
dense forests of the West had given place to thriving villages, 
and religious fanaticism had ceased to afford vent to the 
yearning of our minds, the great principle that supply follows 
the demand was quickly carried out, and European publish- 
ers flooded our country with the refuse productions of their 
stores. Authors having no claim to consideration at 
home, looked eagerly forward to a new field, and became 
clamorous for laws, which should secure to them a portion of 
the ripening harvest abroad. We all remember how Dick- 
ens originally came, a self-constituted ambassador to Ame- 
rica, to awaken our sense of the propriety of paying for the 
amusements he had afforded to us—how we received him 
with a public ovation and toasted him in rivers of champagne, 
but allowed him to return home without any substantial ad- 
vantages, to give vent to his indignation in a work charged 
with overdrawn pictures of our vanity and foibles, and swell 
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the list of foreign authors who have made us objects of ridi- 
cule and abuse. In a work called “ Society in America” 
published in 1837, by a celebrated female writer (Miss Mar- 
tineau), we find the following :— The scholars of America 
are dissatisfied. They complain of the superficial character of 
scholarship, of the depression, or rather of the non-existence of 
literature. Some hope that matters will be better hereafter, 
merely from the nation having grown older. The greaternum- 
ber ascribe the mischief tomen havingto work at their employ- 
ments, and a few of these believe that America would have a 
literature if only she had a hereditary aristocracy. This being 
supposed the only method of leaving to individuals the leisure 
and freedom of spirit necessary for literary pursuits. It has 
been pointed out that this is a mistake. Nature and social 
economy do not so argue as that genius is usually given to 
those who have hereditary wealth ; the capability has so much 
more frequently shown itself among the busy and poor, than 
among the rich who have leisure, as to mock the human pre- 
sumption which would dictate from whose lips the oracles 
of Heaven should issue. One needs but to glance over the 
array of geniuses, of philosophers, of scientific men, and even 
of the far lower order of scholars, to see how few of the best 
benefactors of mankind have issued from classic shades.” As 
long as we had little or nothing to proffer in exchange it was 
a matter of small moment to us to consider this subject in a 
national point of view; but now that Stevens, Prescott, 
Motley, Bancroft, and Sparks, have brought up from the 
ashes of stagnation the memories of the past, and given a 
galvanic life to nations who have long since run their race, 
and Irving, Cooper, Brown, and Longfellow, have drawn 
upon their fertile fancy such rich drafts, we are in danger of 
losing more than we gain, by allowing this to remain a 
questio verata. 

The frequent intercourse produced by steam communica- 
tion, and the anticipated success of the telegraph, should 
have the effect of breaking down sectional distinctions and 
throwing all nations into one, and as no one hesitates to 
acknowledge the justice of a copyright as between the most 
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distant portions of our Union, so, should an international one 
be once established, it will be a matter of wonder how we 
could have so long existed without it. 

In the days of Pope and Swift, Ireland was the great field 
for literary piracy, and proof sheets were often stolen from 
the printing office during the progress of work, so that a 
cheap counterfeit edition coming out simultaneously de- 
stroyed the sale of the original. Belgium supplies the 
travelling public with copies of French and English books 
at so cheap a rate as to defy competition, and induce a strict 
and vigilant search on the frontier. All reprints are forfeited 
both in France and England, even when in private hands, 
and evidently used to beguile the tedium of the read. A 
translation, partaking as it does of the nature of an original 
work, might perhaps be considered as an exception from the 
law of exclusive ownership. Indeed there have been trans- 
lations which have surpassed and superseded the works they 
were intended to reproduce. The question as to what classes 
of productions are entitled to copyright was often and elabo- 
rately argued in the case of Wheaton against Peters, and it 
was then decided in our highest tribunal that Reports of the 
Decisivus und Arguments in Courts of Law could not become 
so exclusively the property of the reporter, as to give him 
a monopoly in their reproduction. 


Since, then, originality is the basis of the right, it is cer- 
tainly just that every encouragement should be given to its 
development. Many a mute inglorious Milton is said 


have gone down to the tomb, carrying with him ideas wor 


to 


thy of immortality, ideas to which he would have given vent 
had not the necessity of constant, daily, and unremitted, 
mechanical occupation confined and repressed his genius. 
Who ean doubt that Lamb, had he been free from the 
servitude of the India House, would have enriched our 
literature with many more classic gems; or that Moore’s 
acceptance of an office in Bermuda, and its attendant pecu- 
niary embarrassments, robbed us of many oriental tales ? 
Instances there are where men have risen superior to cir- 


cumstances, as Gil Blas, composed by Le Sage to beguile 
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the tedium of a prison; Rasselas, written in a single night 
by Johnson, to procure the means to bury his mother; Milton, 
and our own Prescott, contending against blindness ; and the 
remarkable case of the musical small coal man, who gave 
concerts in London over a stable, and, after carrying the bag 
all day, entertained with the productions of Mozart the élite 
of that metropolis. Pope had to struggle with ill-health, 
and De Quincey, whilst the dreams of opium form a great 
feature in his works, certainly enervated his powers by the 
use of that drug. 

Yet who can doubt that in each and every instance, had 
their native genius been fostered instead of repressed, their 
productions would have been as superior to what they are in 
the state in which we now find them, as the fruit raised in 
the hot-house exceeds in size and beauty the wild grape of 
our swamps. 

The chief arguments against giving to literary men all the 
advantages they claim from their works, come from mem- 
bers of their own class. The modern historiographer of Eng- 
land recently stated in Parliament that if Shakespeare, or De 
Foe, the humble Bunyan, or Walter Scott, could have left to 
their descendants the exclusive property in their works, their 
fortunes would be larger than those of the richest peers of 
the realm, and the men who derived their claims to heredi- 
tary legislation from the conquest of William. The debau- 
cheries of Charles II., or the peer-creating propensities of 
Pitt, trembled at the contamination and scouted the idea. 
Yet why should it be more absurd for a descendant of Shake- 
speare to be collecting his interest for the use of his manu- 
script than for a modern Percy to be living in luxury 
because a Smithson had chanced to marry the heiress of all 
the Northumberlands, and merged his own name, rank, and 
fortune in a ducal title ; or the fact that very recently a Duke 
of Grafton received a million to compromise a perpetual 
rent-charge on the post-office, by which the merry monarch 
had provided for the offspring of a courtezan. When we 
see the lineal descendant of a girl who vended oranges at 
the deor of that theatre where Shakespeare was already 
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canonized, wearing the robes of state, and decked with the 
highest title a British subject can possess, may we not dis- 
pute the force of this objection, and of those sentiments 
which are so strongly expressed in the celebrated couplet 
by the literary son of an English duke :— 


“ Let arts and commerce, arms and science die, 
But leave us still our old nobility,” 


It is our freedom from this bowing down to title, our 
disregard for the so-called “anointed of the Lord,” and our 
unflinching assertion, that the dignity of man is personal, 
and not transmissive, which makes our people native orators, 
whilst the best educated Englishman trembles and hesitates 
in the presence of his audience ; and it is this element which 
will give a distinctive character to our literature, by enabling 
our historians to judge unprejudicedly as to the real merits 
of those sovereigns, who, like dead lions, are approached 
with awe by continental critics. When Shakespeare says 
that “Such a dignity doth hedge about a king that treason 
can but peer at him,” he evidently gives vent to a long che- 
rished respect for hereditary rule, and great as he was 
as an author, is unable to conquer the force of habit ; and we 
find Johnson, the dogmatical, argumentative, and truthful 
—whose dictionary is the sheet-anchor of our language, 
and whose sayings rank as proverbs—trembling, and unable 
to utter three consecutive words when addressed by a sove- 
reign, half of whose life was spent in the madhouse, and 
whose only attributes were those which have ever been here- 
ditary in the House of Brunswick, viz., obstinacy, imbecility, 
and gluttony. The same stern moralist declares, that whilst 
all men are entitled to a similar amount of respect, the 
money of the rich man should be respected also, and give 
him a double representation. 

So recently as the Congress, to which we allude in our 
opening, it is with shame we read that the very men whom 
Scribe, one of their number, calls “the kings of intellect,” 
suspended their session to thank his Royal Highness the 
young Duke of Brabant for honoring them with his august 
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presence. The following extract from the works of that 
historian already alluded to, as hostile to perpetual copy- 
right, shows that these exhibitions of humility were excelled 
by members of the same class a century and a half ago in 
England, and points out the cause:—“The recompense 
which the wits of that age could obtain from the public was 
so small, that they were under the necessity of eking out 
their incomes by levying contributions on the great. Every 
rich and good-natured lord was pestered by authors with a 
mendicancy so importunate, and a flattering so abject, as 
may in our time seem incredible. The patron to whom a 
work was inscribed was expected to reward the writer with 
a purse of gold. The fee paid for the dedication of a book 
was often much larger than the sum which any bookseller 
would give for the copyright. Books were therefore often 
printed merely that they might be dedicated. This traffic 
in praise completed the degradation of the literary charac- 
ter. Adulation, pushed to the verge sometimes of nonsense 
and sometimes of impiety, was not thought to disgrace a 
poet. Independence, veracity, self-respect, were things not 
expected by the world from him; in truth he was in morals 
something between a pander and a beggar.” 

The following resolutions, which were passed at the open- 
ing of the Brussels Congress, may, from the unanimity with 
which they were adopted, be taken as demonstrating the 
views of literary men throughout the world, with regard to 
the subject of which we treat :— 

“ First, J2esolved: It is the sense of this Congress that the 
principle of international recognition of property in works 
of literature and art in favor of their authors, ought to have 
place in the legislation of every civilized people. 

“Second, fesolved:.The Congress is of opinion that the 
principle should be admitted between different countries 
even in the absence of reciprocity. 

“Third, 2esolved : The assimilation of foreign and national 
authors ought to be absolute and complete. 

“Fourth, 2esolved : It is improper to subject foreign authors 
to particular formalities in admitting them to claim and exer- 
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cise the right of property. It suffices in order that the right 
should appertain to them that they should have observed the 
formalities required by the laws of the country. 

“Fifth, Resolved: It is desirable that every country should 
adopt for property in works of literature and art a legislation 
reposing on a uniform basis.” 

The great obstacle to the rendering of justice to authors 
has been the fact that interest rendered the publishers, with 
whom they had to treat, hostile and antagonistic, and that 
whilst they were, asa class, abject, mendacious, and isolated, 
the publisher, possessed of that appearance of dignity and 
self-respect which prosperity bestows, enjoys, in the union of 
the trade, the power of closing the market against a recusant 
author and reducing him to subjection. When we look 
back in literary history, and see publishers insolent in success, 
rejecting books which now occupy choice places on our 
shelves, and striving to give a fictitious importance to trash 
decked out in costly binding—when we see them driving 
Goldsmith and Savage, Johnson and Fielding away, whilst 
caressing the platitudes of a Richardson or a Cibber—may 
we not justly ask that the author shall have such a title to his 
creations as shall enable him to maintain a hold upon them 
till they shall have stood the test of time ¢ When it is acknow- 
ledged that, without almost a single exception, the works now 
recognised as of unapproachable excellence were rejected 
at their birth, we do not wonder at the feverish excitement 
which takes possession of authors when arguing the point.* 


* “The right which an author may be supposed to have in his own original 
literary compositions so that no other person without his leave may publish or 
make profit of the copies, is classed by Blackstone among the species of pro- 
perty acquired by occupancy, being grounded on labor and invention, Whena 
man, by the exertion of his rational powers, has produced an original work, he 
seems to have a clear right to dispose of that identical work as he pleases ; and any 
attempt to vary the disposition he has made of it appears to be an invasion of 
that right. The Roman law adjudged that if one man wrote anything on the 
paper or parchment of another, the writing should belong to the owner of the 
blank materials, meaning thereby the mechanical operation of writing, for 
which it directed the scribe to receive a satisfaction, for in works of genius 
and invention, as in painting on another man’s canvas, the same law gave the 
canvas to the painter. As to any other property in the works of the under- 
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The march of civilization is naturally aggressive. No 
measure of public improvement can be proposed, but some 
private interest rises up to hamper and thwart it. In two 
forms of government alone, therefore, can progress have full 
scope, the pure republic and the absolute despotism. Oppo- 
site as are their natures, their workings are sometimes identi- 
cal for good, from the power they possess to bring an over- 
whelming force to bear upon a given point. The theory of 
republics, that the private interest of the individual is 
merged in the good of the masses to the extent of forcing 
him to accept a fair equivalent for what is wanted for public 
occupancy, a theory every day developed in the workings of 
our municipal government, sweeps down private opposition. 
The will of the all-powerful dictator of an empire decrees 
that nuisances shall be ajated and disappear, and provides 
the arms to carry out its dicta. The last kingly government 
of France was, during its whole career, from factious opposi- 
tion, unable to remove some paltry barriers to the extension 
and embellishment of Paris. The present Emperor spoke 
the word, and an army of masons came from the provinees, 
tore down, built up, and replaced, as by enchantment, dingy 
abortions and polluted dens, with broad avenues, splendid 
palaces, and models of architectural beauty. If, then, the 
voice of the organ of popular sovereignty, raised in the just 
sause of a persecuted class, shall find a responsive echo in 
our legislative halls, the admirable resolutions of the Con- 


standing, the law is silent, though the sale of literary copies for the purposes 
of recital or multiplication, is certainly as ancient as the times of Terence, 
Martial, and Statius.” 

“ But whatever inherent copyright might have heen supposed to subsist by the 
common law, the 8 Anne c. 19, hath now declared that the author and his assigns 
shall have the sole liberty of printing and reprinting his works for the term of 
fourteen years and no longer, directing that if, at the end of that time, the 
author be living, the right shall return to him for another term of the same 
duration. A similar privilege is extended to the inventions of prints and engra- 


0 


vings by 8 Geurge .I.¢. 13; 7 Geo, IIL ¢, 38; 17 Geo, IIL ¢. 57.” (Tomlin’s Law 
Practice.) 

Russia gives to the author property in his own works for life, and fifty years 
afterwards. The regulations of the rest of the civilized world all follow the 
policy of limitation. And 45 years is now the limitation in England, 
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gress of Brussels will receive the respectful attention which 

is due to the suggestions of the sovereigns of intellect, when 
proposing, for the common good, remedies for a grievance of 

which they themselves are victims, and striving to break 
down odious monopolies, and make lasting reparation for the 
errors of the past, even though the strongest opposition to 
their plans should originate in a city the home of our first 
Congress and birth-place of our national freedom. 


PRACTICAL REFORM—ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA xa 


N contemplating the difficulties with which mankind have 
struggled from the most remote period of our history, 
perhaps none have proved such a formidable barrier against 
human happiness and social comfort to the anasses as a mono- 
poly in the soil. 

The few who have enjoyed this advantage in every coun- 
try, both of ancient and modern times, have clung to it with 
a tenacity natural to a disposition to live in ease and luxury, 
without the least exertion, and solely on the proceeds of 
the labor of others less favored by government. 





It is remarkable that while the desire to possess a home- 
stead is universal, especially in civilized communities, com- 
paratively few are enabled to acquire it. 

The nobility of European countries, and the land specula 
tors of America, generally manage to control the title to the 
soil, in disregard of individual equality and national justice ; 


i for it is a self-evident truth that, if a right to the soil exists or 
; inheres in man at all, it is in him who eultivates and who 


draws, by his labor, the means of life from it. 

The opposite of this just and rationa! rule has been the 
practice from time immemorial. 

One family, or a class of families, has controlled thousands 
of acres, which never felt the footprint of the technical owner, 
whose labor has not produced a blade of grass, but who has, 


ea 
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nevertheless, enjoyed the fruits of harvests gathered by other 
hands, and revelled in wealth created by others’ toil. 

In the settlement of a new country, by intelligent people, 
the evil of a monopoly of the soil could be avoided were a 
just appreciation of the true interests of the rising community 
to prevail among the occupants. 

In all cases where the land is subjected to the control of the 
community at large, or to the government, as is the case with 
large portions in the United States, it could and should be 
disposed of to actual settlers, in limited quantities, under regu- 
lations calculated to protect it from falling into the hands of 
monopolists or speculators. But in countries where a landed 
aristocracy has existed forages—where the tillers of the soil 
have been reduced tothe most abject servitude, and the holders 
of it exalted to almost supreme power, the case is different. 

In such a community any innovation upon the established 
system of land monopoly strikes at once to the very heart of 
the nobility and its privileges, while the low condition of the 
serfs precludes them from fully appreciating the benefits 
likely to accrue to them from the contemplated reform. 

This was the condition of affairs in Russia when Alexan- 
der determined to change the relations existing between the 
owners and the cultivators of the soil. 

Overcoming, however, all the disadvantages under which 
he labored, this heroic man is moving forward in the cause 
of improvement in a manner that challenges the admiration 
of the world. 

The magnitude of the work he has undertaken can only 
be estimated by bearing in mind the momentous interest 
against which he has to contend, and the antiquity of the 
system proposed to be reformed. 

The reform in serfdom may justly be regarded as the most 
important of that class of reforms which are so well calculated 
to modify the economical and social condition of Russia, the 
effects of which cannot fail to place that country in an 
e) vated and commanding attitude among civilized nations. 

Let us now briefly glance over the system of serfdom pro- 
posed to be abolished by the Emperor—we had almost said 
democratic Emperor—of Russia. 
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M. Tegoborski, who has given to the world much valuable 
information on this subject, classifies the Russian cultivators 





into the following categories 
I.—PEASANTS BOUND TO LABOR BY CORVEE. 
Male Population in 1838. 
Serf peasants belonging to private citizens . . 10,796,461 
Peasants attached to the ron of the Odnod- 
vorsty family . . . ; ; i 10,978 
Increase © f popul: ution up to 1848 (10 per cent.) 1,080,748 


NSE ites Mego i 2 lb. i: gah. Ag Oe 
To be deducted, according to an approximate 
calculation, 150,000 peasants who will have 
passed, in the space of ten years, from the 
state of serfs to that of free cultivators . . . 150,000 


ON re ; ge ee . « 21,738,182 
Peasants belonging to iiss Crown in the Ww estern 
governments PE es kh ee. as 200,000 


Been ameemt. . $<... 11,938,182 


II.— CULTIVATORS NOT SUBJECTED TO THE CORVEE. 
Male reparations in 1838. 


I go ge ew Ne ee 2,844 
I RT. RE eee Ses 1.361.833 
POR GMINA. RS 41,696 
pee - “OS iappenages ww ek 700,987 
ed a we Sahn 2,177,360 
Increase of population during ten years . . . 217,730 


Potalamount. ... .. . . . - £2,895,090 
Paysants, tax payers (censttaires) of the Crown, 


ce le a 9,209,200 
Colonists of the estate of the Crown... . 146.550 


Peasants who have passed, since 1838, from the 
state of serfs to that of free cultivators, accord- 
ing to an approximate calculation . . . . 150,000 


SNS a lS) a wy «-6 §9000,800 
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Those figures relate only to the male population subjected 
to the obligations, and the several duties constituting serf- 
dom. According to various estimates, which were made in 
1836, there were in Russia 48,412,503 serfs of the two sexes, 
of which 23,487,007 were males, and 24,224,486 were 
females. 

More than two-thirds of the Russian Empire are, there- 
fore, subject to that condition. 

But there is no uniformity in the condition of serfdom in 
Russia. There are many degrees of condition between 
liberty and slavery. The number of peasants entirely frae, 
and who can at their pleasure dispose of their property, is 
quite small; so also is the number of serfs, whose condition 
approximates that of slaves. 

The mass of serfs belongs to the intermediate classes, 
which may be resolved into two—those bound by the corvee, 
and those bound by the obrok. 

The system of corvee consists in this:—the landowner 
gives up to the serfs of his estate a certain portion of land, 
on condition that the part he reserves to himself is to be cul- 
tivated by them. 

In exchange for the fruits of the land which he allows 
them he demands a return in labor. 

If there were liberty on both sides, this contract, like any 
other contract, might be entered into with advantage to both 
parties, for it would be merely rent paid in labor instead of 
money. Unfortunately this exchange of the productions of 
the earth for labor is not free. 

The landowners succeeded in causing the liberty which 
the Sclavonie peasants originally possessed, of disposing of 
their labor according to the dictates of their own judgment, 
first to be restrained and afterwards entirely abrogated. 

In 1598, Czar Boris Godounoff, at the instigation of the 
landowners, issued a ukase, by which the right of migration 
was absolutely interdicted to the inferior classes. Conse- 
quently the laborers found themselves completely under the 
control of the landowners, who were by this edict really 
vested with the exclusive right of purchasing the labor of the 
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population living on their dominions on their own condi- 
tions. 

Under this system the nobles, with impunity, diminished 
the quantity of land which they allowed the peasants as a 
remuneration for their labor, and at the same time demanded 
of them an increased number of working days. Fortunately 
this oppression of the peasant by the noble was checked at 
an early period, first by the action of a well and a strongly 
organized community of peasants, and secondly by the inter- 
position of the government. 

The Sclavonic race being to a very great degree inclined 
to association, their communities, or organizations, were 
more rapidly multiplied than among the nations of German 
origin, where the spirit of individual liberty of action is more 
strongly developed. 

This system of organization* in Russia became there a 
defence against the abuses of serfdom. Each noble, vested 
with the fearful power conferred on him by the monopoly, 
had to deal, not with isolated peasants, whom it would have 
been easy to oppress, but with a body of peasants strongly 
united, and whose association might at any time become the 
focus of a successful revolution. 

Doubtless the landowner might have attempted to destroy 
this association, but the dangers of such an enterprise would 
have counterbalanced the advantages likely to flow from its 
overthrow, for the old communal system of Russia con- 
tinued in its integrity after the establishment of serfdom, and 
was in fact strengthened by it. 

The peasants continued to possess a power in the govern- 
ment so far as to nominate and recall the magistrates, or 
ancient (starchina), entrusted with the government of the local 
community. Observing this condition of affairs, and the 
unity of the producing classes, the nobles, instead of attempt- 


* In Russia, more perhaps than in any other nation, associations known as 
communes, or communal organizations, are formed for the purpose of protect- 
ing, as far as may be, the laborer from the crushing oppression of the land 
monopolist or employer. 
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ing to destroy the organizations, availed themselves of them 
for simplifying the management of their domains. 

In place of treating with each family for the fixing of the 
“corvée,” they found it more convenient to treat with the 
association of families or community. This responsibility 
everywhere devolved on the magistrates having control of 
the affairs of the community ; and it must be admitted that 
this duty was always performed with the greatest regularity 
and care. 

“All the land,” says M. Tegoborski, ‘ whose working is 
conceded to the peasants of ., village, is divided into as 
many lots as there are hearths or families.” 

As the community is in the bulk responsible for the taxes 
and rents which are due by each of its members, it has also 
to make the distribution. The extent of these lots is propor- 
tioned to the number of members comprised in each family, 
and the labor they may be enabled to bestow. When a son 
marries during the lifetime of his father, he has a right to a 
lot, which he is to work on his own account. 

If there are perceptible inequalities in the fertility of the 
soil, the distribution of it is made equal by giving to every 
one his due portion in quality. 

In case the extent of the land exceeds the strict wants of 
tne population, which is the nominal proportion judged 
necessary for the subsistence of each family, the surplus is 
awarded to the most wealthy peasants, to those who dispose 
of the greatest number of hands fit for labor, and who have 
more cattle, and other means of cultivating at their disposal. 

This distribution is made with much care, and is generally 
renewed at each census of the population every twenty-five 
years. 

Thus it will be seen that the abuse of serfdom was checked 
at an early period by the constitution of the Russian commu- 
nity ; and that while this species of home slavery was becom- 
ing more and more within the control of the subjects, the 
direct intervention of the government in behalf of the serfs 
and against the monopoly of the nobles, is tending rapidly to 
ameliorate the condition of the iaboring classes of that vast 
Empire. 


a 
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The complications of this work of reform undertaken by 
the Emperor, cannot be fully comprehended at this distance 
from the scene of action. He encounters, on the one hand, 
that powerful conservative element always residing in the own- 
ership of the soil, and which in Russia especially, has for centu- 
ries been the ruling power of the nation—a power resting 
almost exclusively upon antiquity, and one that cannot be 
moved except through moderate but firm action emanating 
from the highest possible authority. and enforced by the iron 
will of a popular chieftain who has not faltered from the com- 
mencement of this reformatory movement. Nor is this aris- 
tocratic class here referred to the only class that Alexander 
has to guard against in conducting this national cause. The 
great mass of the Russian people are inherently lively, im- 
patient, and fond of change; and therefore it is of the first 
importance that care should be taken to prevent too sudden 
or violent a change in public sentiment, lest like Pius IX. 
in the case of Italian reform, Alexander might overwhelm 
himself in difficulty and disaster at the very commencement 
of the abolition of serfdom, which can only be accomplished 
through gradual, patient, consistent effort. 

The government seems to have taken medium ground on 
this question, and its policy is marked by wisdom, humanity, 
and justice ; and is pressed with consummate skill and energy. 
This measure ot reform is supported, we are glad to learn, by 
the most intelligent and patriotic portion of the people of 
Russia, and it is believed it will ultimately triumph. As 
illustrating the state of things which the Emperor has under- 
taken to correct, an English paper states : 

*‘ Moscow is a very wealthy commercial city, the seat of a 
great manufacturing as well as trading industry. Now the 
bulk of the rich bearded merchants are serfs, having no legal 
property in their wealth, or, at least, no absolute liberty as to 
its disposal; and in spite of that wealth, their social status is 
infinitely below that of the most unmitigated scoundrel and 
bankrupt who wears a civil uniform. To enfranchise these 
men will be to reverse the positions. The tehinovnih, or em- 


ployé, with a lower salary than a merchant’s clerk, will at 
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once sink to his proper level; for he is often more ignorant, 
generally more dishonest, than the thriving shopkeeper whom 
he now looks down upon and bullies.” 

This condition of the people of Moscow is that of the inha- 
bitants of every other city and village throughout the Empire, 
to a greater or less extent, while in the rural districts the 
masses are removed but little above the ordinary condition 
of slavery. It is no wonder that this state of affairs in the 
Russian Empire is attracting the liveliest interest among the 
friends of freedom and equality everywhere. After the suc- 
cessive failures of the predecessors of Alexander, the present 
Emperor, to emancipate the serfs, and more especially after 
the abandonment of the cause by his father, the Emperor 
Nicholas, who was in every sense a great man, it is but natu- 
ral that the American people, above all others, should watch 
with the deepest interest every movement of Alexander in 
the progress of this great reform. Little was known of the 
character of Alexander until he assumed the control of 
government at the death of his father; but his early adjust- 
ment of the difficulties then existing between Russia and 
England and France, demonstrated his ability and humanity; 
for he brought a most unnecessary and destructive war to 
an immediate conclusion without compromising, in the least 
degree, the honor of his country. He at once saw that other 
departments of the publie service required his attention, and 
proceeded forthwith to employ his talent and energy in a 
direction better adapted to promote the interests of his people 
and the general prosperity of Europe. Education, emanci- 
pation, and internal improvements are regarded by this great 
ruler as pre-eminently worthy his attention and support. The 
peaceful progress of improvement in mind and in matter 
commended itself to his favor; and while from the public 
rostrum at home he addressed his countrymen upon social 
and political advancement, with the simplicity of a child, the 
eloquence of a statesman, and the force of a hero, his eagle 
eye never ceased to scan the movements of other and rival 
powers abroad; and when the joint efforts of these rivals— 
France and England—had forced a pathway through the 
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Celestial Empire, he at once secures a free transit for his peo- 
ple to the Imperial Capital, and acquires a larger and more 
valuable interest than all others in that country hitherto could 
grant to all civilized nations. The London Zimes refers to 
the advantages gained by Russia in the treaty effected with 
China with evident jealousy, and enumerates its advantages 
thus :— 

“Tt consists of only twelve articles. The first guarantees an 
intercommunity of securities for the subjects of the respective 
empires. The second regulates the diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two Courts, gives to every Russian agent at an open 
port a right of direct communication with Pekin, and provides 
for the passage of Russian Envoys, by land or by sea, by any 
route they may choose, up to the capital. The third article 
gives to Russia the very important privilege of trading to 
open ports; and the fourth puts Russian shipping, in respect 
of dues, upon the same footing with other European countries. 

“We may pass over some of the subsequent articles, which 
relate to the presence of Russian ships of war in Chinese 
ports, the treatment of wrecked Russian subjects, the ex- 
territorial juridical immunities of the subjects of the respec- 
tive nations, and the circulation of Russian missionaries, 
provided with passports signed by Russian authorities. The 
ninth article contains a stipulation dangerous to China,—that 
a convention shall be held to settle the conterminous frontiers 
of the two empires; the tenth emancipates the ‘ Russian 
Ecclesiastical Mission at Pekin’ from all its previous condi- 
tions of Chinese control; but the eleventh draws very close 
the ties that are hereafter to connect the two countries. This 
eleventh article provides that a regular postal service shall 
be established between Pekin and Kiakhta, a city on the 
frontier, north-west from Pekin, and in a line between that 
capital and St. Petersburgh—for the communication between 
the Governments, as well as for the wants of ‘ the Ecclesias- 
tical Mission at Pekin.’ It is stipulated that the Chinese 
couriers shall perform the to and fro service between Pekin 
and Kiakhta at least once a month, and shall make the 
transit in fifteen days. Moreover, it is agreed that every 
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three months a convoy shall make the transit between these 
points in a space not exceeding one month; and this convoy 
shall be equal to the transport of every kind of effects. The 
only remaining article consists of the favored nation clause, 
whereby Russia adds to the special stipulations, which she 
alone can use, all the general advantages that have been 
fought for and negotiated for by England and France.” 

In reviewing the state of public affairs in Russia, an asto- 
nishing contrast between that and the condition of affairs in 
France and England, presents itself to our mind. The go- 
vernment of Russia evidently possesses more vitality, and is 
imbued in a greater degree with the spirit of progress than 


any other Europe an power at the present day. The achieve- 
ments of Russia in the useful enterprises appertaining to the 
nation proper, and the spread of her influence abroad cannot 
be questioned by any, while the elevated standard of her 
humanity compares favorably with the domestic and foreign 
policy of France, England, and Spain, whose governments 
have lately been almost exclusively devoted to the extension 
ot — by acruel and bloody system of force, or else 
engaged in enslaving the weaker classes either at home cr 
abros ad. The lamentable condition of the working classes in 
ach of these countries, is proof of the injustice and oppres- 
sion that characterize their home governments; and England’s 
brutality in India and China, proves the cruelty of her foreign 
policy; while the united efforts of the three nations, in the 
enslavement of Coolies and Africans, demonstrates their 
inhumanity and retrogression in the science of government. 
It is evident that while the two great but dissimilar powers 
of the earth—America and Russia—-one the most democratic, 
the other the most despotic, are ste adily progressing in 
all the nobler attributes incident to government, the other 
nations claiming superiority over both America anc Russia 
are rr trograding 

It is said that extremes sometimes meet, and it would 
eem as though this maxim may yet be realized in the 
government of the civilized world. Among all the nations 
of Europe, Russia has heretofore been regarded, perhaps, of 
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the least importance to the United States, either in a com- 
mercial or governmental point of view, and England of the 
most importance to us, and yet all our sympathy has been 
with Russia. This certainly cannot be on the ground that 
democracy sympathizes with despotism: far from it. There 
must, therefore, exist some other cause upon which is predi- 
vated this friendly relation so long subsisting between Russia 
and America. It grows in part out of the indisputable fact 
that Russia has at no period envied the great success of the 
American Republic, nor thrown obstructions in the way of 
our progress. No petty malice nor jealousy has yet marked 
her intercourse or diplomacy with the United States. In her 
dealings with our government she has always been frank, 
liberal, and magnanimous. 

The same liberal policy has also been constantly manifested 
towards our people individually by Russia. As soon as 
Alexander sueceeded in making peace with France and Eng- 
land, he invited over American mechanics and engineers to 
that far distant country, and engaged their services in the 
various departments of mechanical development. In the lan- 
guage of another: “ American engineers, American machin- 
ists, American rail-road contractors, American shipbuilders, 
American inventors, and American wreck-raisers, swarmed 
to Russia. Russian contracts suddenly appeared among us 
on every side. We undertook to equip the Russian railways 
with engines, to stretch telegraphs across the Russian empire, 
to build Russian frigates and river steamers, to raise the 
sunken navy at Sebastopol, and to forge the chains of com 
merce between our new empires on the Pacific.” America 
and Russia are, in this manner, drawn more intimately toge 
ther every succeeding day, and are cementing a deep and 
lasting friendship. 

But again: another, and perhaps a more powerful attraction 
between this Republic and the Russian empire, grows out of 
the fact that Russia not only treats the United States with 
the greatest consideration, but her people admire our sys- 
tem of government, and the ruling power of that nation is 


obviously assimilating her institutions to those of the United 
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States. Herein lies the magnetic power that irresistibly 
attracts the democratic element of this continent to those who 
are aspiring to social and political freedom in Russia. 

In view of the growing power of Republican institutions 
over all other systems, may we not yet hope for their final 
and universal triumph ? 





APOSTROPHE TO NIAGARA. 
BY HORACE DRESSER. 


| HEAR flood voices in thy cavern halls, 

Deep unto deep there uttereth grave speech ; 
The sounds of torrent minstrelsy here reach 
To beaven from the profound within thy walls ; 

Upon my deafened ear in terror falls, 
Thy roar, as of some dread veleano’s breach, 
Or ocean storm-waves hurled upon the beach! 


Earth trembleth at thy passing, mighty flood! 
From the unfathomed chambers of the deep, 
These voices of thy many waters keep, 

In thunder-tones and grand majestic mood, 

One everlasting anthem praising God! 

Thy fearful pathway leads thee o’er a steep, 
Which thou thyself alone dost dare to leap! 


| I feel to worship now—here from this seat, 
High o’er the beetling cliffs above the brink 
Of thy abyss, I wonder, gaze, and think :— 
How restless is thy surge beneath my feet! 
For ever rolling rushing on to meet 
Old Ocean’s boundless depths, for aye to sink 
Deep in oblivion, whence we mortals shrink! 


Heaven archeth o’er thy gates, great deluge-born! 
With bow that sprang from world-submerging waves : 
Below its circling reach thy maddened flood here raves; 
And chronicles on walls of adamant deep worn, 
The years that have been since thy birth-day morn ! 
For ever lost the bark that rashly braves 
The war of adverse waters—-no arm saves | 
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Proud kings and purpled potentates of earth, 
With trophies borne in march from battle-plain, 
Where sleep the glorious dead in bavee slain, 

Sound elarion loud and seek the distant hearth, 

Through arch-triumphal reared at place ot birth; 
Tow mean ure they Seside thy monarch train, 


TLy gving forth to join the Stormy Main! 





DEMOCRACY CONSERVATIVE—THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF NEW YORK. 


HE recent vote, adverse to a change in the Constitution of 


the State of New York, is indicative of a growing con- 
servatism among the people, well calculated to inspire hope 
in the minds of the true friends of republican institutions in 
the stability and permanence of this system of government, 
and affords additional evidence of its advantages, in every 
point ot view, over every other system, either ancient or 
modern. 

Only twelve years have elapsed since the adoption of the 
present Constitution, which, if not the most perfect in detail, 
is the most democratic and liberal in principle of any other 
within the United States. The public discussion that led 
to the calling of the Convention of 1846, which framed the 
present Constitution, exposed a degree of profligacy and ex- 
travagance in the management of financial affairs in this 
State, which had brought it to the verge of bankruptcy, and 
so closely and strongly were the interests of corporate mono- 
polies and individual speculation leagued against the inter- 
est of the State, that the evil was almost beyond the reach of 
legislation. 

It is true that the reckless and extravagant policy of the 


opposition received a check in the democratic legislation of 
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1842, in what was popularly known as the “stop and pay 
policy” of that year. At this period the opposition had 
augmented the public debt in that degree, and reduced the 
State credit so low, that the State bonds, if negotiable at all, 
could only be disposed of at a ruinous depreciation. The 
few loans that were obtained were at the rate of about thirty 
per cent. below par. This condition of the public finances 
was attributable chiefly to an extravagant and injudicious 
application of State funds in constructing canals, and to a 
corrupt practice of first loaning the credit of the State to 
railroad companies, and afterwards paying the debts of said 
companies, for which the State had become surety, either 
by funds from the publie treasury, or by issuing State 
scrip, redeemable at a given period. Under this unwise 
and destructive system one railroad corporation—the New 
York and Krie defrauded the State of seven millions ot 
dollars. Although the money from the State coffers was 
poured out as freely as the waters of Lake Erie flowed into 
the canal bearing its name, the interests of the industrial 
classes, and the public improvements of the State, especially 
the railroads and canals, languished, and imu many instances 
were really in a state of retrogression and decay. 

Immense sums of money were annually collected from the 
people, under promise of improvement in its use, by applying 
it to the legitimate purposes of the State, and under the more 
attractive yet delusive assurance that the magnificent canal 
systein of New York was to reap the benefit of these enor- 
mous drafts upon the capital and labor of the people, whose 
expectations were not realized by a fulfilment of the repeated 
promises of those having the management of public affairs, 
that the eredit of the State should be redeemed and taxes 
diminished. Finding no advantages accruing to them at all 
commensurate with the vast sums of money collected, the 
citizens became dissatisfied, and elected the Democratic 
legislature of 1842, who inaugurated a new financial policy 
that at once redeemed the credit of the State, and in a very 
brief period placed its bonds above par. 


i 


As the result of this policy, the enlargement of the Erie 
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Canal was recommenced with vigor, and the improvement 
and completion of the lateral canals prosecuted in a careful 
and economical manner. The railroad companies finding 
that no farther reliance could be placed upon the loan of 
State credit, or donations of money from the State treasury, 
discontinued the lobby system, the means employed to secure 
appropriations of money and credit, which had brought re- 
proach to the Halls of Legislation, and turned their attention 
to private capital, which never fails to stimulate and carry 
forward successfully all judicious enterprises. 

No longer mendicants at the capital of the State, railroad 
officers occupied their time in the practical business incident 
to their position, as directors of this class of internal im- 
provements, which, from the hour that all hope of support 
from the State ceased, revived and progressed in a degree 
unprecedented in the history of railroad improvements on 
the American continent. The salutary and healthful influ- 
ence of one legitimate and honest legislative session upon 
the various interests of the State, after the practice of a false 
policy for years, operated no less to the advantage than to 
the astonishment of all classes. 

Not only did the canal and railroad interests revive, but 
commerce, agriculture, and the mechanic arts received 
an impetus that placed all these departments of industry in 
the most prosperous condition. 

Apprehensive that this condition of affairs might be 
changed by the united efforts of parties interested in the use 
of State credit and State funds, at a time when the publie 
mind was directed to matters of exciting political inter 
est, the people demanded a Convention to form a new 
Constitution, that should perpetuate this policy. The 
Constitution it was proposed to supersede was adopted 
in 1821, and amended by a popular vote in 1826, and was 
more liberal in many of its features than the one adopted at 
Kingston on the 20th of April, 1777, in the midst of the 
revolutionary struggle, when Democracy was yet in_ its 
infancy, and when the minds of the members of the Con- 


vention were in a great degree absorbed hv other matters 
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momentous importance, and concentrated upon the common 
interests of all the American colonies. 

Although not quite in conformity with the present stan- 
dard of State Constitutions in some respects, the organic 
law of 1777 established a basis upon which all States 
might securely rest in the formation of their respective 
Constitutions. The announcement by that Colonial or Terri- 
torial Convention, “Zhat no authority shall, on any pretence 
whatever, be exercised over the people or members of this 
State, but such as shall be deriv: d from and granted by them,” 
gave assurance, even at that early day, of the ultimate tri- 
umph and successful application of the principle of popular 
sovereignty which has lately been ingrafted on our funda- 
mental law, and received by the people of the United States 

Having said thus much in commendation of the first Con- 
stitution of New York, let us come directly to the considera- 
tion of that of 1846, in our opinion more perfect in its pro- 
visions and comprehensive in its purposes than any that pre- 
ceded it. 

As already intimated, the leading object for convening the 
Convention that framed this Constitution is traceable to the 
determination of the people to check, by constitutional 
enactment, the persistent efforts of interested parties to aug- 
| 


ment the State debt and increase the taxes, which had 


become extremely burthensome to all classes; and as the 
extent to which these burthens could be carried was, under 
the amended Constitution of 1821, solely de pende nt on the 
caprice of a Legislature subject to anak in one of its 
branches, every year, and in the other every four years, it 
was deemed necessary to place a more permanent safeguard 
against unreasonable expenditures than could be expected 
from the preliminary enactments of the Democratic body 
of 1842. It is proper here to remark, that other matters, 
scarcely secondary in importance to the financial question, 
presented themselves to public attention, as the discussion of 
the policy of a new Constitution progressed. 

The Democratic party inaugurated the movement result- 
ing in the call of the Constitutional Convention of 1846, and 
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it is but just to say, that it was sustained by many of the more 
liberal members of the opposition. The preliminary act, re 
commending a Convention, was passed May 13th, 1845; and 
in the November election of that year, the proposition of the 
Legislature was ratified by a very large popular majority of 
the votes of the state. 

The delegates to the Convention were elected on the last 
Tuesday of April, 1846, and they assembled at the Capitol in 
Albany, on the first Monday of June following. The Con- 
vention, consisting of one hundred and twenty-eight members, 
was in session over four months, concluding its deliberations 
on the 9th day of October, when the present Constitution, the 
product of that Convention, was ordered to be submitted to the 
people by a vote of one hundred and four Ayes to six Nays; 
and it was ratified at the ensuing November election by a 
large majority. 

No more able, patriotic, or disinterested body of men ever 
assembled for the transaction of public business. Although in 
a party sense the Democrats were in a majority, the delibera- 
tions of the Convention were free from all partisan considera- 
tions, and its members, with scarcely an exception, were go 
verned by a sincere purpose to promote the best interests of 
the whole State. The diversified interests of every section, 


and of all classes, were presented and considered in a spirit 


of unimpassioned, comprehensive truthfulness becoming the 
deliberations of an assembly intrusted with the most solemn 
and important duties incident tothe establishment of organic 
law, which is necessarily, in a great measure, to shape the 


future character of ajJarge and powerful state. 

No personal considerations were permitted to weigh 
against the interests of the commonwealth. When an office,* 
however lucrative to the incumbent, or an office of the 
1, 


greatest political influence, was regarded as standing in the 


way of reform, they were required to yield to the com- 
mon good. While the canal and railroad improvements, the 


banking and commercial interests, with all other interests of 


* Many offices were abolished, and as a cor sequence cfficers removed or 


deposed, nearly all of whom were Democrats 
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a public nature, were considered in a disinterestedness of 
purpose and with an unflinching determination to dispose 
of them on principles of liberality and fairness the indivi- 
dual rights of the people, and their corporate franchises 
were not forgotten or neglected, but, on the contrary, watch- 
ed with the most anxious solicitude, and designed to be 
securely protected against encroachment of every character 
and from every quarter. 

Perhaps no better exposition can be given of what the 
Convention did accomplish itt behalf of the people, with 
whose interests it was intrusted, than by quoting a portion 
of its official address, published on submitting the Constitu- 
tion to the citizens of New York. It says: 

They have reorganized the Legislature; established more 
limited districts for the election of the members of that 
body, and wholly separated it from the exercise of judicial 
power; the most important State officers have been made 
elective by the people of the State; and most of the officers 
of cities, towns, and counties are made elective by the voters 
of the locality they serve; they have abolished a host of 


lace and de- 


‘ 


useless ofties St they have sought at once fo re 
centralize the patronage of the executive government; they 
have rendered inviolate the funds devoted to education. 
After repeated failures in the Legislature, they have pro- 
vided a judicial system, adequate to the wants of a free peo- 
ple, rapidly increasing in arts, culture, commerce, and popu- 
lation. They have made provision for the payment of the 
whole State debt, and the completion of the public works 
begun. While that debt is in the progress of payment, they 
have provided a large contribution from the canal revenues 
towards, the current expenses of the State, and sufficient for 
that purpose when the State debt shall have been paid ; and 
have placed strong safeguards against the recurrence of debt 
and the improvident expenditure of the public money. 
They have agreed on important provisions in relation to the 
mode of creating incorporations, and the liability of their 
members, and have sought to render the business of banking 
more safe and responsible. They have incorporated many 
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useful provisions more effectually to secure the people in 
their rights of person and property against the abuses of 
delegated power. They have modified the power of the 
Legislature, with the direct consent of the people, to amend 
the Constitution from time to time, and have secured to the 
people of the State the right once in twenty years to pass 
directly on the question » iether they will call a Convention 
for the revision of the Constitution.” 

How far the Convention succeeded in consummating the 
~urtieuiar purposes of its creation could best be determined, 
under ordinary circumstances, by the influence and effects 
of its action upon the prosperity of the State, in the develop- 
ment of its internal resources, the contentment of the people, 
and in the protection of their individual rights and corporate 
franchises. This would have been a very just criterion by 
which to adjudge the wisdom of the Constitution of 1846, had 
all the provisions of that Constitution been allowed to go into 
effect, but unfortunately they were not. 

The government was progressing tranquilly under it. The 
credit of the State was redeemed, the enlargement of the 
canals and the construction of railroads were progressing 
gradually and safely, the people were content and prosperous, 
when, taking advantage of the general political calm, partizan 
conspirators and insidious speculators excited such a popular 
clamor in favor of “a more speedy enlargement of the 
canals,” that party organizations yielded to the demand, 
and the people, by a small reluctant vote, consented to open 
the financial provisions of the Constitution before its salutary 
and beneficial efiects had been fully realized. The Repub- 
lican party, then in control of the State government, assumed 
the responsibility of making the nine million loan, authorized 
by this amendment to the Constitution, and which was to be 
applied to the enlargement and completion of the canais. 
Not more than one half of this large draft of nine millions of 
dollars upon the finances of the State, made ostensibly for the 
use of the canals, is found to have been appropriated to that 
end, or to any other purpose in which the State was interested 
or benefited. In this manner the primary and most import- 
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ant feature of the Constitution of 1846 was destroyed when it 
had only partially accomplished its purposes, and by this 
means the state treasury was again brought to bankruptcy. 
Had any benefit at all commensurate with the value of the 
investment, or with the sacrifice of sound principles in the 
management of the public finances, accrued to the internal 
improvements, an apology, to some extent, wouid exist for 
the policy pursued by the Republican party; but we main- 
tain that had the Constitution been allowed to stand, the 
canal enlargement would have been further advanced to-day 
than it now is, and the increase of the State debt to the 
amount of nine miiiions of dollars arc‘ded at the came time. 

Immediately on tie edoption of tic amen iment “9 the 
Constitution conferring upon the Legislature additiona! power 
over the State finances, the spirit of encroachment and extra- 
vagance that had characterized the dominant party of this 
State previously while in existence, re-appeared at Albany 
under the auspices of the Republicans, taking full possession 
of the government, and evincing a still more embittered par- 
tizan intolerance. 

Although only one feature of the Constitution, that relating 
to finances, and forming a bar to speculation, was repealed, 
other measures were deemed necessary for the promotion of 
aims, if possible, still more hurtful and destructive to the 
public interest than the depletion of the State treasury. 

It will be seen by the quotations which we have made 
from their published address that one of the leading pur- 
poses of that Convention was to reduce and decentralize the 
patronage of the executive government, and to secure the 
election of officers of cities, villages, and towns, by the voters 
of the locality they serve. The provision of the Constitution 
conferring upon the people of the several localities in the 
State, this right, was at first regarded too clear to admit of 
controversy ; but as time progressed, the Republicans, hay- 
ing failed to secure the control of the national government, 
determined to hazard an obvious innovation upon the Con- 
stitution by legislative enactments, controverting not only 
its spirit, but, as we conceive, its express provisions, for 
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the sole purpose of increasing party patronage and power, 
regardless alike of the rights of the people or the interests 
of the State. 

The Legislature of 1857 accordingly passed a series of acts 
depriving New York and other cities of franchises supposed 
to be inalienable, and clearly guaranteed by the Constitution 
of 1846, withdrawing from the citizens of the municipalities 
the election of their own officers, and by legislative and exe- 
cutive usurpation of authority, displaced other officers, elected 
by the people, by appointees of the central government. 
Thus was the second fundamental provision of the Constitu- 
tion unrealized, if not entirely abrogated, as was the first, 
relative to the subject of finances. 

It must be evident to the mind of any candid person that 
the evils of which the people have just cause of com- 
plaint, and which have grown to such formidable proportions 
since the adoption of the Constitution of 1846, are not only 
not traceable to any defect in that instrument, but are, in 
reality, the result of an abrogation of its provisions in one 
case, and a gross evasion of them in the other. Entertaining, 
as we believe a large majority of the people do, views in 
consonance with those here expressed, they wisely voted 
down the Republican proposition to further ta:znper with the 
Constitution, conceiving that no good could accrue to the 
State by placing its organic law at the disposal of a party 
whose whole history proves it as unworthy of confidence as it 
is unscrupulous in the exercise of power. It is a cause for 
congratulation that the proposition for a constitutional Conven- 
tion, at this time, was repudiated by so decisive a majority. 
It is not pretended that the Constitution of 1846 is perfect in 
all its parts; but it is just, liberal, and democratic in its pro- 
visions, and has been accepted as a model by many other 
States, and is regarded by enlightened, conservative statesmen 
as equal, in every respect, to the best State Constitution ever 
devised. 

Notwithstanding the emphatic vote against calling a 
Convention, at the late election, it is believed that had the 
Democratic party possessed a safe majority in the State, the 
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vote would have been given in favor of a Convention ; not 
for the object had in view by those who passed the law 
directing the vote to be taken on the question of a Conven- 
tion, but for decidedly the opposite purpose—for the purpose 
of restoring the financial provision repealed in 1854, and to 
make more plain and secure the right of the people to muni- 
cipal self-government. 

No doubt exists, in our opinion, that this would have been 
the result of the vote, could a guarantee have been given that 
the Convention would proceed at once to restore the Consti- 
tution to its original condition, and to make more clear, if that 
were possible, its provisione relative to municipal rights. 

If these views are correct, it will be seen that the objec- 
tions lately raised against the Constitution, and the desire for 
a Convention, did not emanate, as was asserted in the papers, 
from the people ; as, although the people have suffered the 
State government to pass mto the hands of the Republican 
party temporarily, there is no proof that they would be trusted 
with supreme power in the State. it will scarcely be ques- 
tioned that a fair interpretation of the causes that led to the 
late vote against entrusting this party with power to form a 
new Constitution, demonstrates the justness of our conclu- 
sions. 

This majority against the Republican call for a Convention 
proves another fact no less worthy the reflection of the 
politicians of New York, namely, that the State government 
belongs to the Democratic party, and would be in its pos- 
session by a large majority, were it possible to conduct 
the canvass solely on the merits of the internal policy 
of the party, free from all external influence and foreign 
issues growing out of a misconception of the attitude of the 
National Democracy relative to the question of territorial 
government and the admission of new States. It was these 
foreign issues that placed the State government in the hands 
of the Republicans, while the domestic or State policy of 
the Democratic party was unequivocally and emphatically 
endorsed by the vote respecting the call of a constitutional 
Convention. This rule for determining the relative strength 
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of the Democratic and opposition party is applicable retro- 
spectively to the polities of the State of New York. The 
opposition would have rarely carried this State during the 
last fifteen or twenty years, upon the merits orpopularity of 
its domestic policy. 

When successful it has always had recourse to subter- 
fuge and foreign issues, which, absorbing the attention of the 
people and attracting discussion from the Democratic side, 
overshadowed practical local issues, of paramount import- 
ance, and as a consequence resulted in preventing the Demo- 
cratic party from controlling the State government. 

If by experience we shall learn wisdom, the government 
of the State of New York cannot again fall into the hands of 
the opposition. The acknowledged interests of every class 
of her people forbid it, and every consideration of public 
policy and personal rights demands that the Democratic 
party shall, for the future, adfninister the government of 
this State, as it now administers the public policy of the 
nation. 


A POETICAL ESSAY. 


BY COLONEL EIDOLON. 


HE didactic form in poetry answers to the moral essay in 
prose, and if the subject is equally well treated, is supe- 
rior, because the maxims are more easily remembered, and 
the point perhaps more readily perceived. A lesson can be 
conveyed in this way, and illustrated by example, and sink 
deeper into the heart than if elaborated into a stately article, 
or drawn out in the shape of reflections by the pretentious 


historian. 
That there is no real happiness in greatness, I mean in that 
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political greatness which is the sole aim of most men, is a 
saying so common, a truth so trite, that I must beg pardon 
for enunciating it here. But I am persuaded that our young 
men think too little of a fact so well known and so universally 
acknowledged. When any one has secured a tolerable 
edneation, straightway he enters the office of some one in the 
professions, usually the law, and from the legal forum he 
expects and intends to rise, in the process of time, to the 
dignity of a statesman; instead of which, he, for the most 
part, sticks in the stagnant pool of politics; known as an 
intriguer in the science, but immeasurably below the dignity 
and position of a statesman in the practice. Where one 
succeeds, how many thousands fail ? 

To be versed in the science of politics is an honor to any 
man, but while without very great abilities, no man can 
adorn a high station, to obtain one by intrigue and chicanery 
only insures his disgrace ; for, be it remembered, that posi- 
tion does not confer talent, nor, with shame be it confessed, 
does talent always bring with it position. The game of 
politics is not only desperate, but disagreeable and disgrace- 
ful; and how many of the public men now figuring at court, 
in camp, or on the field, will, by posterity, be ranked among 
the statesmen of the day? 

But, it may be answered that there are grades for all men 
to fill. True—that is right. Let the men who are properly 
fitted to fill those intermediate posts be content, and not 
aspire to those for which they lack the qualifications. it is 
the constant and dishonorable struggle for place against 
which the objection is made. If aman really possesses quali- 
ties fitting him for exalted station, he will inevitably, sooner 
or latter, be called out. 

Know ye, that if a young man has an education it does not 
therefore follow that he must be in public life. Will not 
that knowledge make his fireside pleasant—his wife and 
children more happy? Need his joys be embittered by the 
turmoil and heartburning of politics? Suppose him a sober 
and industrious mechanic, let him spend his evenings at 
home, reading aloud to his family—knowledge is, as it was 
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said of poetry, its own exceeding great reward. The soul is 
immortal—always acquiring. When a man quits here he 
begins in another sphere ; but he begins above where he left 
off below. Get knowledge then for its own sake, and look 
higher for your reward than to a seat in Congress. 








Peace, commerce, arts, long way your cares beguile, 

And ripening crops along the valleys smile, 

And nature answering culture, kindly gives 

With an unsparing hand, the means to live. 

Beneath your sway no shrilly sounding horn 

Wakes with its early noise the breezy morn; 

No rumbling dram nor cannon fraught with death, 

Strikes the quick ear or takes the laboring breath, 

But the shrill cock proclaims the infant day, 

When in the east the clouds look seareely gray. 

No longer does the sun from mountain height, 

Shed his first beams on bayonets sparkling bright, 

But kindly pours upon the smiling land, 

Fruits, flowers, and blessings, with a liberal hand. 
Say, is he happier, did we know the heart, 

Who leans on, others for his sole support, 

Than the bold man who independent stands, 

And by his labor tills his generous lands; 

Who knows no wants but those which nature knows, 

Who flatters not for friends, nor fears fur foes? 

No—Nature will reverse no one decree— 

He is a freeman whom the truth makes free ; 

And he is happiest who supports himself, 

Both unambitious of renown or pelf, 

Nor asks for homage in the motley crowd, 

Where heads most empty, always are most loud, 
Oan sounding titles and an empty name 

Blunt the sharp shaft the sons of envy aim, 

Smooth the rough pillow, racking pains assuage, 

Or keep aloof the iron hand of age? 

Will never pain or sickness cloud the brow, 

That glitters with the diamond brightly now? 

Beneath that smile is there no secret woe, 

Or does rank chase all ills from all below ? 

No—let his titles sound however high, 

Around his head the shafts of envy fly; 

Eternal torment, and eternal hate, 

Are still companions of unwieldy state ; 

And whether merit or a bribe has raised, 

He still by most is envied, some is praised ; 

So, far from happiness is still his state, 

Those lower censure, and those higher hate. 

The world’s great tyrant, when the world was gained, 

Wept as he thought no other one remained ; 

Wept as he saw his labor at an end, 

And nothing left to conquer or defend. 
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What charms for him had other life than war, 
Unused from youth to guide the civic car ; 

The soaring eagle fell at unce to earth, 

Proved to the-world the baseness of its birth— 
He seized the bowl and in debauch expired, 
That conquering spirit which the world had fired ; 
He seized the bowl, and gave his mighty mind 
To pleasure and to riot unconfined. 

Though ere he died he sternly sought and won 
A wider empire than his Macedon. 

What joys to him did all his victories bring ? 
What better is the world that he was king? 

He left a large, corrupt, unwieldy state, 

Cool friends, warm enemies, the title great / 


When England’s queen, the haughty and the proud, 
By age, by sickness, and by grief was bowed ; 
Though long she swayed with an imperious Laat 
And lofty brow, the seeptre of command ; 

Though she had left a name without decay, 
Revered for deeds that cannot fade away ; 

When death, the monarch, brooked no more delay, 
Ske would have given an empire for a day. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, as died the clock’s sad chime, 
“T would give millions for an inch ef time.” 

Count ye that fabulous which gossips tell, 

That she had loved not wisely, but too well ; 

That Essex’ fate weighed her worn spirit down, 
And she must mourn a love she dared not own; 
And while a foe kept back the fatal ring, 

Of unrequited love she felt the sting, 

Vowed fell revenge, and played a sovereign’s part, 
Sad, sighing, signed, but signed with broken heart, 
That when he fell and honor’s flag was furled, 

The last cord snapt that bound her to the world? 


Behold the bold adventurer of France, 


_ Whose nod the world but waited to advance ; 


Whose sharp eye glanced along the dusty plain, 
And counted thousands by his orders slain ; 

He, at whose name old men forgot their years, 
And shouted, “ Vive ’Empereur,” with joyous tears ; 
Held by the French the high, the mighty mind, 
The great, grand climax of all human kind ; 

To whom to plan and conquer were the same, 
Whose ardent mind disaster could not tame; 

He, fiercely tost, upen the shoals is east— 

Far from his native home he breathes his last ; 
With scarce a friendly hand to close his eyes, 

The first great Emperor Napoleon, dies! 

He raves of empire with his latest breath, 

And proves the ruling passion strong in death. 
He dies, a life of care and toil is sped, 

And he is numbered with the glorious dead. 
Above his dust let monuments arise, 

And with their glittering spires assault the skies ; 
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Let a whole nation weep upon his hearse, 
And poets consecrate the epic verse ; 

Still must the tear bedew the widow’s cheek, 

And mourn a name she hardly dares to speak ; 

Still must the orphan for a father sigh, 

And while smiles light his cheek, tears dim his eye! 
Thus he, though praised, caressed, beloved by all, 

A ruined captive from his height could fall. 
Unhappy he, when towering in his pride, 

Consumed by wishes yet unsatisfied ; 

And still unhappy, listening to the roar 

Of the great ocean, on Helena’s shore. 
















And England’s Charles could tell, if there can be 
A life of greatness without misery. 

Born to a throne, he came in pomp and power, 
To play upon the stage his fitful hour ; 

Unequal to his part, he forth was led, 

Carsed, wept, and honored, to a gory bed; 

And Cromwell rose, and ruled the hapless land 
With verse and cant, and cimetar and brand; 
Yet ruled it nobly—with a statesman’s hand 

He sways the sceptre of supreme command, 
Falfilling of his dream the high behest, 

“ Although not king of England still the best!” 
Was the Proteetor happier in his lot, 

Than plain and sturdy romwell? I trow not. 
For when alone an awe-struck land he swayed, 
Red with his sovereign’s blood his conquering blade ; 
He feared the assassin’s knife, the poisoner’s bowl, 
Nor trusted those whom but their fears control. 

Nor gloomy death, nor Milton’s glowing pen, 

Nor all the good he did the commorweal, 

And none have shown for it more honest zeal, 

Could save his bones from hands of ruthless men, 
When the great spirit soared from mortal ken. 





































Thus all seek happiness. How few there be, 

Who the right way among these windings see. 

It cannot be with him whose restless mind 

Is striving still to overtop mankind ; 

Nor does he find it who has onee attained 

That envied height, te which so long he aimed ; 

And he will sigh for freedom and repose, 

And the low station whence at first he rose. 
Though not to greatness is true bliss consigned, 

It is not given to that barbarous kind, 

Who know no want beyond the present hour, 

And no superiority but power ; 

Whose low delights are sensual, not refined, 

Who has no joys in common with the mind. 

For pleasure is not happiness.—We know 

The one is common to all things below ; 

The other, to mankind alone is given, 

A pledge of immortality and heaven, 
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Nor is it found where want with mournful face, 
Holds at the board his ever present place. 
Poets may prate of love in cottage bred, 

A glass of water and a crust of bread, 

And paint with all the ardor of the race, 

A walk by moonlight, and a pretty face, 

A flow’ry garden, sombre forest trees, 

The song of birds, the gentle evening breeze, 
And all the wondrous panoply of charms 
Their fine imagination breeds and warms; 
Yet poverty, disguise it as they may, 

Brings far more griefs than joys in its array. 


Then wouldst thon know where happiness is found, 
In what bright region, in what hallowed ground? 
If not among the revels of the great, 

Enthroned in majesty, and pomp, and state~- 
Nor where grim poverty, with pinching face, 

At sufferance lives, the pensioner of grace? 

Then mark me well—this bliss ’tis thine to know, 
Who would be happy muat make others so! 

And e’en a smile, a sigh, a kindly word 

Fall oft has gladness to the breast restored. 

It costs not to be kind, let kindness reign, 

It doubles pleasure, lessens every pain. 

Relieve distress, and let your hand run o’er 

In generous kindness to the needy poor; 

Thus when the joy of others you secure, 

Your happiness is thereby doub!y sure. 

Content ye with your lot—for God will care 

And kindly answer every heartfelt prayer ; 
He hears the ravers cry, and shall not he 

Supply your wants, and your distresses see? 

Still let your home, of all the world be found 
The spot where smiles, and wit, and love abound. 
There let your kindness and your tone reveal 
That though a husband, you're a lover still; 
For there trne happiness alone will dwell, 

Where kindred spirits wisely love and dwell. 
Scorn of parade and pomp, the unmeaning noise, 
And seek in quiet home for purer joys, 

And there, confess a pleasure unalloyed 

With selfish thoughts, unsated and uncloyed. 
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(Concluded from page 887.) 





HE 25th of January finally came, and the hopes of Naples, 

of time, and heaven itself were exhausted. The great 
blow was struck in Palermo. Fraternal blood had for weeks 
bathed its streets, and yet the struggle was undecided. The 
exhausted city could endure this wasting slaughter no longer, 
and although the stillness of the 24th betokened no convul- 
sion, there was an earnest, solemn, and desperate purpose 
in the breasts of fifty thousand men, that another sun should 
not set upon their city enslaved. 

The final victory of the people could not be achieved so 
long as the terrible fortress of Monreale was in the hands of 
the king’s troops. To take it by storm was deemed impossi- 
ble—resort was had to stratagem. Fifty citizens, who were 
ready to offer their lives on the altar of their country, dis- 
guised themselves in the uniforms of the king’s troops, whom 
they had taken prisoners, learned the countersign, and passed 
the gates of the castle with arms in their hands. They were 
at once discovered, and massacred toa man. Many thou- 
sands of the citizens, who had been waiting anxiously for 
the result, soon guessed the fate of their brave companions, 
and the concerted signal was given simultaneously throughout 
the city. Infuriated thousands rushed upon the fortress, 
resolved in that final death-struggle to scale its walls. As 
those desperate masses rushed up towards the castle with 
shouts and cries, which are never given but by men resolved 
to achieve victory, the garrison wheeled its engines of death 
to meet the shock—but it was all in vain. Against that 
death launch of desperate valor, bayonets could offer no 
resistance, and massive walls melted away. In nine hours 
from the time the signal was given the tricolor was waving 
from the castle, and sixty heavy cannon were turned upon 
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the camp of the king’s army, while four hours were given 
to them to surrender. The only response they sent back was 
a discharge of bombs on the city, one hundred of which burst 
within thetown. The heroic people instantaneously left their 
houses and rushed into the streets. Every eye was turned 
up into the sky, and every bomb that blackened it was 
watched till it fell, when intrepid women rushed up to it to 
cut the fuse with their own hands. 

Thus passed several hours of more than Spartan intrepi- 
dity, during which the mothers, wives, and daughters of 
Palermo showed the world how resolute they were to make 
Italy iree. At last the bombardment ceased, and the whole 
camp surrendered, leaving the beloved tricolor, which had 
been trailed through the blood of so many revolutions, 
floating triumphantly from the walls and the spires of the 
city, and the battlements of the castle. The bells that had 
through a long period of mourning sounded only to storm, 
rang out a merry peal to the triumph of freedom; and the 
emancipated city, in the intoxication of its joy, forgot how 
dearly it had purchased the priceless boon of liberty. The 
shout of independence went over the island, and the song of 
victory was caught up from every hill-top. 

The brightest jewel had fallen from the crown of Ferdi- 
nand—Sicily was free. 

The following day the news reached Naples, and struck 
the death-knell of Bourbon despotism. Ferdinand could 
trifle with the spirit of the age no longer—he must bend or 
break. The hour of the independence of his, people was 
written in heaven, and human power could not retard it. 

Del Carretto still swayed the king, who would hear no 
other counsellor. Naples was giving time to him to take 
his resolution, prepared for any event. Every man stood by 
his arms, waiting the signal: The streets were deserted. A 
murky air seemed to hang over the city, and an ominous 
silence everywhere prevailed, resembling one of those dead 
murky mornings that have from age to age preceded the 
eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. 

All was expectation. The shot ofa pistol or the waving 
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of a tricolor was enough to begin the revolution. Two 
young men with umbrellas, one of which was red and the 
other green, tied together by a white handkerchief [making 
the Italian tricolor,] walked firmly and rapidly down the 
deserted Via Toledo. The population poured themselves 
out of their houses, while snouts were heard “Viva Pio 
Nono—viva la Constitutione”—those magical words that had 
become the countersign and the war-song of the Italians. As 
the procession moved on, following the tricolor, bouquets of 
flowers and cockades, which it had been death to keep in 
their houses, rained down from every window. In a few 
minutes the crowd had swelled to a hundred thousand, and 
surrounded the palace. Their shouts and cries penetrated the 
recesses of that stately pile, and struck upon the ear of the 
cowardly king. He called for his ministers. Pallid and 
trembling he asked what should be done. A Constitution was 
the universal response. “ Never,” cried the king, “ while I 
am a Bourbon.” “Then,” said one of his ministers, “ it will 
be when you are a corpse.” “Leave the royal presence 
then, wretch,” sereamed the infuriated king. ‘ Where is del 
Carretto? My old friend can save me now,” and the king 
rushed from apartment to apartment, shouting the name of 
his counsellor. ‘Am I then deserted?” he exclaimed. “No, 
sire,” answered one of his officers, who commanded the guard 
of the palace. “ Be true to yourself and to your people, and 
the guards will stand by you.” “Go then,” shouted the 
king, livid with rage, “and disperse the mob with grapeshot : 
trample down the villains. I am not a beast to be hunted 
by dogs—we will see who reigns in Naples.” 

The general rushed down the great stairway with a brave 
sword in his hand and a true Italian heart in his bosom. He 
knew that the guards would not fire on the people, and if 
they did, that the first shot would end in their massacre, and 
the death of the king. He knew too that the crisis had 
come, and that nothing but a Constitution could save the 
state, the throne, or the king. He knew too that the for- 
tunes of his country hung upon his arm, and he acted like a 
soldier and a patriot. He mounted his house, and dashing 
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into the crowd, ordered his men to stand to their arms. The 
palpitating multitude was silent as he spoke. “Italians,” 
said he, “ the king is with his ministry, and Ferdinand will 
crown the patriotism of the day with great reforms. Be 
calm—be true—have confidence in your suffering, and all 
will vet be well.” 

“The Constitution! The Constitution! Death to del Car- 
retto! Death to del Carretto! and thus live Ferdinand our 
King,” were shouted back by the infuriated myriads. The 
general returned to the king’s apartment where Ferdinand 
was still wildly shrieking for the minister who had betrayed 
him. Where del Carretto was, no one could tell; but every 
one knew that his reign was over. 

“Well, general, what news?” 

“These shouts have already told your Majesty.” 

“ Fire on the mob,” cried the King; “or I will have your 
head off your shoulders.” 

“Take it then,” answered the General; “ with the sword 
with which I have fought your battles. I will not give the 
order.” | 

The wretched sovereign had betrayed the people—he had 
slaughtered his subjects—he had massacred loyal men by 
thousands; and now he found himself betrayed. Deserted 
by his army, abhorred by his people, surrounded by an infuri- 
ated mob he stood livid with rage, gnashing his teeth and 
cursing the name of his Maker. He cast himself on a sofa, 
and the sweat rolied in streams from his face. 

The shouts of the people, which had ceased like the retreat- 
ing wave, had only gathered strength for a deeper and darker 
flow, and it now surged up wilder and wilder around the 
palace. The members of the royal family and the ministers 
of the throne were at the feet of Ferdinand, imploring him 
with tears, to save himself and his country by granting the 
Constitution and sending del Carretto into exile. 

“Let it be,” said the King, as he sprang to his feet; “ give 
me a tricolor—open the windows—send for del Carretto ;” 
rapidly passed his lips. He seized the flag, and rushing to 
the balcony pronounced two words he had never pronounced 
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before, “ Viva Constitutione! Viva Pio Nono!” And he 
waved the signal as the deafening, maddening shout of 
Naples went up to heaven. 

Another kingdom with nine millions of people had wheeled 
in under the standard of Pius the Ninth, and the Revolution 
of Naples was ended. 

The exultation and frantic joy of Naples we shall not at- 
tempt to describe. Armed men whose nerves but a moment 
before were strong to the verge of death fell on each other’s 
bosoms and wept. The king saw it, and he was moved, it 
was said, and believed. Had we seen it, we would have be- 
lieved it too. In one minute the palace was changed from a 
house vf mourning to a scene of enchantment. Princes and 
princesses, ministers and generals, old men and children, 
smiled on each other through their tears. 

Where those shouts of indignation and joy had smote the 
terrified soul of del Carretto no one knew, but at this moment 
he entered the presence of the king. His sovereign addressed 


him but a word. 
“T spare your life, although you do not deserve it. Fol- 


low General Filangiere.”* 

The general had received his orders, and del Carretto, who 
would have been torn to pieces by the people if he had fallen 
into their hands, was taken down a secret stairway of the 
palace, on board the steamer Neptune, whose commander had 
been ordered to take him out of the country. 

He was not allowed to visit his house nor to make any pre- 
parations for his departure. Search was made for him 
throughout the city, and thousands of men were thirsting 
for his blood as the little steamer took her way out to sea. 

She first sailed for Leghorn, but when it was known that 
the bloody del Carretto was on board she was ordered to leave 
the port instantly. Her commander steered for Porto Ferraio, 
and her arrival sent a shudder through the place. The people 
rose in their strength and declared that they would die before 
the traitor should put foot on their shore. 

* This is the general who refused to obey the King’s order to fire on the 
people. 
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Again the little steamer was obliged to put ont to sea. 
There was some hope that in one of the capitals of Charles 
Albert’s kingdom a traitor might find a shelter, and well 
might del Carretto claim hospitality from the man who had 
twice betrayed all Italy. The steamer reached the port of 
Genoa, and dropped her anchor at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It was a still night hour—the city was sleeping—but 
it seemed that a shock was communicated through the very 
earth itself to every Italian heart by the approach of that 
abhorred man. The earth seemed to rise up and vomit him 
forth. The very soil he had cursed for thirty years recoiled 
from his touch. At anearlier hour than usual the whole city 
was in motion, and the report spread that Ferdinand of Naples, 
accompanied by del Carretto, was on board the Neptune. 

The public indignation burst forth with that generous fury 
which might have been expected from a city like Genoa, 
where every palpitation, and sigh, and slaughter of Sicily had 
vibrated with such intensity. 

The report stated that del Carretto had landed, and was 
concealed in the house of the Neapolitan Consul. In ten 
minutes his palace was surrounded by thousands; and “ Death 
to the traitor, murderer; Viva Sicilia, viva our brothers of 
Naples ;” were the cries which shook the building. The Con- 
sul appeared at the windows and announced to the crowd, 
that although del Carretto had arrived at Genoa, his house 
should never be contaminated by the traitor’s foot; and then 
was proclaimed the glorious news which the Genoese had not 
yet heard, that the cause of Italian Independence had tri- 
umphed in Naples, and Ferdinand had granted a Constitution. 

The marble city rang to the wild cry of Italian freedom, 
and all its palaces and convent-crowned hills prolonged the 
exulting viva. For a moment the hunted wretch was forgot- 
ten in higher and nobler feelings. Tears of gratitude to God 
were flowing from all eyes. Men fell to their faces in the 
streets and blessed Heaven for the redemption of their 
brothers. There were shoutings and songs of liberty, and 
vivas, and prayers, and tears. The frantic feelings of the 
people were thus wildly struggling for utterance. 
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But where is del Carretto? Once more the enraged city 
rushed forth to find the abhorred fugitive, but he could not 
be discovered. A few barges of coal had been procured, and 
in the terror of the moment, some means of subsistence had 
been got aboard for the exhausted crew. Satisfied that he 
was not on shore, the moles of the harbor were black with 
rowers ready with their boats to board the ill-fated steamer 
that was supposed to be the lurking-place of the hunted minis- 
ter. These preparations were perceived from the vessel ; 
and just as they were ready to pull for her, she lifted her 
anchor, and turned her prow once more towards the sea, 
bearing with her from the soil of Italy the abominated del 
Carretto—an outcast from the hearts and the homes of the 
Peninsula, with no place for the sole of his foot but the open 
sea. 

The shores were crowded till late at night with anxious 
men watching the course of the wandering steamer; and 
when she was no longer visible they still kept their eyes upon 
the black column of smoke that was slowly and sullenly 
rising up into heaven. 

For a long time Italy saw no more of del Carretto. 
Whither he had fled, men knew not. There was scarcely a 
spot in all Europe where he could find an asylum. It was 
said that after being hunted from island to island, and city to 
city, and mountain to mountain, he at last found a covert 
under the wing of Austria, that always has been, and always 
will be, the friend of the enemies of Italy. 








Remembrance. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


““(\H! vivid long in the faithful breast 
Shall the gleam of remembrance play, 
Like the lingering light in the fading heart 
When the sunbeam has passed away.” 


The echoes of our Fatherland 
Are wafted o’er the sea, 

From the far-off village greer, 
And from the mountains free. 


Their sounds fall gently on the ear 
In the quiet even-tide, 

When Memory sits upon her throne 
With her treasures by her side. 


Each mossy bank and grassy mound 
Retains its legend yet, 

Some tale of ‘youthful joyousness 
Which we can ne’er forget. 


The primrose bed is blooming now, 
As it was wont to do, 

The daisy and the violet spring 
In rich profasion too. 


The hawthorn hedges blossom still, 
And perfume fills the air; 

The feathered tribes in concert sing, 
So free from every care! 


The sunny hills with verdure clad, 
Look now so sweetly bright ; 

While o’er them soars the king of day 
In robes of golden light. 


The purple heather blooms again 
Upon the mountain top, 

In all the grace of native worth 
It ever springeth up. 





Remembrance. 


Each hill and vale, and deepening glen, 
We never shall forget, 

Enshrined in Memory’s golden vase 
In the yellow sunlight set. 


The ancient ivy climbs the wall, 
Led by the hand of Time; 

It tells the tales of other days, 
Which live in song and rhyme. 


Beneath its shade, in early youth, 
We spent the passing hours— 

So fall of joyousness and hope 
Beside the summer flowers ! 


The friends of youth once mingled there 
In playfulness and glee, 

But now their voice is heard no more 
Beyond the stormy sea. 


The forms which gathered there have fled 
Above the sunny cloud; 
But Memory will not let them die, 
Or clothe them with a shroud. 
R. R. Betsnaw. 


Brooxiyn, Dec. 1858. 
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THE NAPOLEONIC DYNASTY. 


HE faint glimmering of a desire for freedom recently 
exhibited in France must awaken the serious attention 
of all lovers of liberty. 

Situated at a sufficient distance from the scene of action 
to be able to judge disinterestedly as to the merits of both 
sides, we are alike untrammelled in the expression of our 
views by those laws which restrain the continental press, and 
that fear of converting a doubtful friend into a dangerous 
foe, which hampers the outcry of insulted humanity in Eng- 
land. The Count de Montalembert, struck with the different 
style of government which exists across the channel from 
that which he finds at home, gives the public the benefit of 
what he had seen and heard in England in an article entitled 
“Un debat sur l’Inde en Parlement Anglais.” His own 
government, ever on the watch for insidious attacks, finds in 
the work a latent stricture upon existing arrangements in 
France. Amongst his supposed insinuations we extract the 
following :— 

“Tt is superfluous to say that I by no means pretend to 
convert those progressive minds that regard parliamentary 
government as advantageously replaced by universal suf- 
frage; nor the political optimists who profess that the 
supreme victory of Democracy consists in abdicating, in the 
hands of a monarch, the exclusive direction of the foreign 
and domestic affairs of a country.” 

The author had just been a candidate for the post of 
national representative, and was suppressed by the vis major 
of despotism, in spite of the nominal freedom of election. 
And upon the appearance of the article above referred to, a 
public prosecution was instituted against him, and a fine of 
3,000 francs, together with six months’ imprisonment, decreed 
as the penalty. The Emperor, with apparent generosity, 
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remitted the enforcement of the fine, but the accused, losing 
sight of personal advantage in the desire to shake the yoke 
of bondage and open the eyes of the nation, has attempted 
to continue the discussion by appeal. 

Great changes are often brought about by events of appa- 
rently small importance. This little cloud, no larger than a 
man’s hand, may become a tempest that will sweep away an 
empire, or, crushed out in its infancy, may vanish amidst the 
more exciting topics of a succeeding day; but, under any 
circumstances, it shows that the fire of liberty, though smoul- 
dering, is not quenched, and that the machinery of despotism 
cannot still forever the voice of truth. To us Republicans it 
is a matter of small moment whether a Bonaparte or a Bour- 
bon sit upon the throne of the Capets. The brilliant achieve- 
ments of the Corsican compel our admiration, whilst the 
acknowledged right of a nation to select its own ruler receives 
our unqualified assent. Hence, through all the various forms 
of government which she has passed during the last eighty 
years, France has seen an American representative residing 
in her capital, and acknowledging, in an official manner, her 
temporary master. Franklin receiving the polite attentions 
of the highest circles whilst residing at the little village of 
Passey ; Pinckney making the celebrated declaration to the 
Directory, “ Millions for defence—not one cent for tribute ;” 
and our present Secretary of State enjoying intimate social 
relations with the citizen king. No sooner was the Republic 
declared than an American deputation hailed its advent ; 
and when the fickle nation received as its master one whose 
then only claim to consideration lay in the title “ the nephew 
of my uncle,” we at once renewed a recognition at which 
England hesitated, and which Russia refused, or granted on 
such ungracious terms as to lead to a long and bloody war. 
Whilst thus acknowledging the theory of non-intervention, 
which gives us a reciprocal right to maintain the doctrine of 
Monroe, we cannot help giving a moral support to theories of 
government in harmony with our own, or reprobating the 
iron despotism which retards the progress of thr most civilzed 
European nation. A nation containing within its borders all 
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the elements of power and self-maintenance, and whose future 
history cannot fail to throw into the shade even her past 
glories. When we see the wonders she accomplishes amidst 
the depressing influence of a defective system of popular 
education, a general scepticism as to religion, and the curse 
of a conscription which leaves all her young men at the 
mercy of chance as to the career they are to lead; we feel 
that extraordinary powers and untiring industry are her dis- 
tinctive features. It has been often the fate of France to be 
governed with arbitrary sway by rulers foreign to her soil, 
sprung from a race she affected to despise, and who were 
backed by no power but the force of genius. First came 
the Marechal d’Ancu of the Italian family of Concini, who 
owed his elevation to those arts with which his wife, the 
hated Lonora de Gabgai, had won the affections of the widow 
of Henry the well-beloved, like himself a native of Italy and 
a member of the Medici family. An excited mob tore to 
pieces these flatterers of royalty, together with their son, and 
razed to the ground their splendid palace. When Louis XIIL, 
the degenerate offspring of the founder of the house of Bour- 
bon, required a strong arm to relieve him of the cares of 
state and undertake the odious task of crushing the nobility, 
Richelieu, then an unknown priest, grasped the supremacy. 
Banishing the queen-mother, to whom he owed his elevation, 
he insulted and kept in subjection the beautiful wife of his 
sovereign, defeated the numerous conspiracies formed against 
him, and after having raised France to the rank of a first- 
rate power, and started a revolution in England which 
dethroned the house of Stuart, died quietly in his bed. 
Mazarin, the humble instrument of the later years of the 
great Cardinal, accomplished still more. Privately mar- 
ried to the proudest and most beautiful queen France has 
ever had, he counteracted the intrigues of the Duchess of 
Chevreux, the bitterest enemy of Richelieu, refused for 
his nieces, the hand of the sovereign of France and that 
of the lawful heir to the English throne, married them to 
the representatives of ducal houses, and left, at his- death, 
a fortune so large that he was obliged to present it to Louis 
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XIV., and receive it back in the form of a donation, in order to 
legalize its retention. Madame de Maintenon, the counsellor 
and supposed wife, of the declining years of the great Louis, 
although a D’Aubigney, and member of an old French 
stock, was born in the West Indies, and had, in early youth, 
little expectation of seeing that France which she afterwards 
ruled. Brought up by an aged and austere aunt, she was, 
for the sake of a home, induced to marry the deformed 
poet, Scarron, and her introduction to court circles originated 
in a petition for a continuance of her husband’s pension. 
Macauley says of Louis: “ He had been more than two years 
secretly married to Frances de Maintenon, the governess 
of his natural children. When she attracted the notice of 
her sovereign she could no longer boast of youth or beauty, 
but she possessed in an extraordinary degree those more 
lasting charms which men of sense, whose passions age has 
tamed, and whose life is a life of business and care, prize 
most highly in a female companion. Such were the 
qualities which made this widow of a buffoon first the 
confidential friend and then the spouse of the proudest and 
most powerful of European kings.” Napoleon and Jose- 
phine, both foreigners, and both more beloved than any 
native French sovereign, form our strongest illustrations. 
That persons born in a situation but one degree removed 
from actual want, in the extreme limits of the then kingdom 
of France, should have come together at all, was contrary 
to probability; but that they should, by the choice of the 
people, have ascended the most aristocratic throne in Europe, 
and given laws to monarchs who would have refused to 
acknowledge any claims to superiority on the part of the 
kings who had precedingly oceupied that throne by heredi- 
tary right, is a wonderful proof that Providence often mocks 
at the wisdom of men, and chooses from the lowest ranks 
those whom it destines to put their foot upon the necks of 
kings, and give a wholesome lesson to rulers grown proud 
amidst luxury and homage. If there be any truth in the 
saying, that blessed is the man who has borne the yoke in 
his youth, the present Napoleon enjoys advantages of no 
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ordinary nature. The second son of a younger brother of 
the Emperor of the French, the utmost he could at his birth 
expect, was, in case of the death of his brother, to succeed 
to the little kingdom of which his father had been forced to 
accept, and from the administration of which he retired in™ 
disgust when called upon to choose between the interests of 
his subjects and the desire of Napoleon to crush the com- 
merce of England, by excluding her productions from the 
continental market. Between him and that throne on which 
he is now firmly seated stood the son of Marie Louise, after- 
wards known as the Duke de Reichstadt, as well as King Joseph 
Bonaparte, and Eugene Beauharnais, the Viceroy of Italy, 
and adopted chiid of Napoleon, not to say anything of the 
prior claims of his own brother, Napoleon Louis, who died 
in Ituly some twenty years since. 

When the battle of Waterloo drove the Bonapartes from 
France, the hopes of their family seemed crushed for ever ; 
and when the Revolution of 1830 took place, no attempt 
was made to bring them back. Louis Philippe, whilst 
striving by funereal honors heaped upon the remains of him 
whose memory is dear to France, to appropriate to himself 
the glory of the illustrious dead, strictly ignored the rem- 
nants of this family; and when the young Louis made an 
endeavor to assert his heirship, confined him in the castle of 
Ham. His each succeeding attempt was regarded as more 
and more foolish, until he became classed, in public estima- 
tion, with those harmless lunatics who delight in imagining 
themselves reserved for great events. The foolish obstinacy 
of Guizot, in attempting to put down the banquets of the 
opposition, and the pusillanimous conduct of the Govern- 
ment, of which he was Premier, in not daring to sustain by 
force of arms the position they had taken, led to the blood- 
less Revolution of ’48. Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, Arago, 
and Louis Blanc, installed the Republic, and, foreseeing the 
turn of events which has since taken place, proposed, 
amongst the first legislative enactments, a law precluding the 
families of all who had ruled over France from disturbing 
with their presence the peace of the Republic. The partisans 
33 
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of the two great branches of the Bourbon family defeated a 
measure which they imagined could only be aimed at them- 
selves. 

At this time there was living in London, depending on 
the charity of a female companion not his wife, the man who 
is now called “the man of the age.” Debts forced him to 
inhabit that obscure quarter of the great metropolis which is 
given up to needy Frenchmen, and known as Leicester 
Square. On the few occasions when he was seen in the 
society which the elegant D’Orsay and Lady Blessington 
assembled at Gore House, he is described as sitting apart, 
wrapt in that apathy which, whilst it veils the dreams of 
Genius, often, likewise, clouds the feeble intellect of a fool. 
The first public record we find of his doings in London, is 
his appearing as a candidate for membership in the Special 
Police of the county of Middlesex ; and, in the next place, 
we read that, at a tournament given by Lord Eglintoun, this 
child of destiny amused the noble company by performing 
on his knees a tilting match against one of the hereditary’ 
legislators of England. At this time he made a furtive visit 
to France, but, finding that the soldier on guard at the gate 
of the town he first entered, had induced his wife to sport 
the musket and give the countersign, whilst her lord was dis- 
cussing, in a neighboring tavern, the advantages of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, he went back to his seclusion, 
feeling that his hour had not yet come; and, when conscious 
that the voice of destiny demanded his presence in France, 
it was only by funds raised by his female friend upon the 
trinkets that had been received as tributes to her charms, that 
he was able to obtain that £1,000 which had been refused 
him by the chief of a great commercial house; and to effect 
a landing on that soil which was to bear his impress for ever. 
His highest aspirations were to be President of the Republic, 
and all parties seconded him, as one who would fill the 
vacant seat till permanent arrangements could be made 
for bringing in their own candidate. When he had 
attained the President’s office a reekless habit of expen- 
diture soon brought him in debt for more than he could ever 
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pay, whilst the legislative body, disgusted at his incapacity 
and want of self-respect, were on the point of depriving him 
of his office. The Princess Mathilda, his fair cousin, obser- 
ved that he must choose between a prison and a coup d'état. 
With instruments as unscrupulous as himself he chose the 
latter. $5,000,000 were taken, in gold, from the Bank of 
France, and divided amongst a soldiery brutalized by wine 
and excited by hopes of plunder, and a pretended revolution 
was discovered. The members of the legislative corps were 
arrested in their peaceful beds and Ifurried off, they knew 
not whither; the soldiers fired on the unoffending people, 
and the Empire received the baptism of bleod. 

That after the overthrow of all whe opposed him he should 
settle into the quietude of a surfeited hyena, seems, in the 
eyes of that large portion of the community who regard 
success as the criterion of merit, as entitling him to that 
respect which is due to a great and good man. Let us con- 
trast with this picture the life of the able writer and accom- 
plished gentleman whom he is striving to destroy. 

Charles Forbes, Count de Montalembert, was born in Lon- 
don on the 10th of March, 1810. He is the representative 
of an old family of Poitou, and his father was a peer of 
Franee, and ambassador at Stockholm from the court of 
Charles X. His mother was an Englishwoman. At the out- 
set of his career he was an advocate of the union of Catholi- 
cism and demoeracy, of which Lamennais was the apostle, and 
was one of the editors of a journal founded to advocate that 
union, called Z’Aveniv. He subsequently commenced a 
sort of crusade against the University, and opened in April, 
1831, in conjunction with MM. de Coux and Lacordaire, a 
school called the Ecole Libre. His opposition to the existing 
government brought him at last before the Police Correc- 
tionelle, but during the process his father died, and as M. de 
Montalembert then became a peer of France he claimed the 
right of being tried by the Upper Chamber, by which he 
was condemned to a fine of 100f His defence pronounctd 
before the Chamber may be considered as the beginning of 
his political career, but he was prevented, by his not having 
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attained the legal age of thirty, from taking his seat until 
1840. 

The condemnation of Lamennais by the Pope greatly in- 
creased the severity of M. de Montalembert’s orthodoxy, and, 
both by writing and speaking, he made himself henceforward 
known as the great champion of Catholicism. He published 
his famous Life of Elizabeth of Hungary in 1836. In 1842 
he strongly opposed the educational measure of M. Villemain, 
and in the following year he published his Catholic Manifesto. 
He married in 1843 the daughter of a Belgian Minister, 
Mademoiselle de Merode, and after a short absence from 
France he returned to deliver in the Chamber of Peers his 
three celebrated speeches on the liberty of the Church, the 
liberty of education, and the liberty of the monastic orders. 
In 1847 he established a religious association to work in favor 
of the Sonderbund. He also made himself notorious for the 
active part he took on behalf of oppressed nationalities, and 
on the 10th of Feb., 1848, he had a solemn funeral service 
celebrated at Notre Dame to the memory of O’Connell. 

After the establishment of the Republic M. de Montalem- 
bert was elected a member of the Constituent Assembly, and 
there acted sometimes with one and sometimes with another 
of the parties that divided the Assembly. He was opposed 
to the measure for again requiring journals to furnish security, 
to the continuance of the state of siege, and to the admission 
of Louis Bonaparte. But at the end of the session he sup- 
ported M. Dufaure in a Bill for the restriction of the press, 
and was loud in his approval of the French expedition to 
Rome. He was re-elected by the department of Doubs for 
the Legislative Assembly. He there distinguished himself 
principally by the part he took in preparing the law to 
restrain “the suffrage within narrower limits, by his frequent 
encounters with M. Victor Hugo, his only rival in oratory, 
and by his defence of the President. When the coup-d état 
came he protested strongly against the imprisonment of the 
Deputies; but he, nevertheless, was named a member of the 
Consultative Commission, a distinction he declined, and was 
elected, in 1852, into the Corps Legislatif. As a French 
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biographer laconically, but happily, expresses it, “el y repre- 
sentait presque seul ? Opposition.” 

At the late election, in 1857, he was defeated in the 
Department of the Doubs by the Government candidate, and 
had since retired from public life until this article in the 
Correspondant brought him again before the world. Of 
course M. de Montalembert is not a Liberal after an English 
fashion. But we cannot doubt that years and experience 
have taught him something. And especially as regards 
England no one can now be a moré zealous, discriminating, 
and firm friend to everything that is English than M. de 
Montalembert. No one, also, can doubt that he is one of 
the first men in Europe both as a writer and as a speaker ; 
and both by his eminence and his great interest in literature 
and education he is among the leaders of the French 
Academy, of which he was elected a member in 1852. 

Thus we see it is not surprising that the Count de Monta- 
lembert, inheriting with his English blood that horror of 
oppression for which the British have ever been remarkable, 
should deeply feel the outrage which has been perpetrated 
on France, nor that, possessing two nationalities, he should 
strive to introduce into one country the advantages which 
the other possesses. The great feature of the Anglo-Saxon 
character is its progressive tendency. Other nations make 
temporary frantic exertions to free themselves from oppres- 
sion, and then sink back, as it were, exhausted by the effort ; 
but the Anglo-Saxon, firm in his purpose, makes each tri- 
umph a basis on which to found new hopes and build up 
new barriers to despotism. The liberties of England date 
from Magna Charta, and yet Magna Charta was but a per- 
manent recognition of principles previously established by 
usage. The great stride in the civilization of England was 
effected when the theory that the king can do no wrong was 
modified by the acknowledged responsibility of the ministry, 
for the acts of their sovereign. Up to the time of Charles 
I. we find the monarch striving to extend his prerogative, 
and brought in direct and angry antagonism with the Parlia- 
ment. The execution of Strafford was the first acknowledg- 
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ment that a minister is liable to the penalties of treason for 
advising and countenancing oppression, and the concession 
of the Petition of Right settled for ever the limitation to the 
authority of the king to any attempt to set aside the rules 
founded on these two precedents. The old answer of the 
Barons, “ Leges Anglie mutari nolumus,” has ever been 
returned. The joy of the people at the restoration induced 
them to receive back Charles I1., without limitations of any 
sort; but ihis encroachment of his bro’ ‘ier on civil and reli- 
gious liberty, caused those restrictions which excited the 
anger of William III., and induced the early Georges to 
visit with so much pleasure their continental dominions, whilst 
there were periods when they all thought seriously of aban- 
doning England for ever. The Reform bill was also a 
mighty stride towards Democratic principles, and by taking 
from the ministry the power of control over elections, it has 
probably prevented the possibility of the re-occurrence of 
such an anomaly as that presented by Pitt, when he carried 
on the government with a sovereign and a parliament op- 
posed to his views. Whilst the settled principle that a 
ministry must retire on being out-voted, now makes the 
Government particularly cautious of public opinion, and assi- 
milates it as nearly to ours as its hereditary aristocracy will 
admit. It is a sad rebuke to national pride to reflect on the 
little incidents which often sway the destinies of a people. 
It is an historical fact, that kingly power was tendered to 
Washington ; that his feelings were eminently aristocratic ; 
and that a disregard of his merits by his government first 
weaned him from England ;—had he then been blessed with 
a son, is it probable that he could have resisted the tempta- 
tion to establish his family on a throne? Where then would 
have been our model Republic? What would have indem- 
nified the world for the loss of our example? We admire 
the patriotism that can induce our ladies to put aside i eir 
instinctive timidity, and appeal to their countrymen to aid 
them in purchasing the home of our First President. We 
venerate the self-denial which can enable a successful states- 
man to merge his reputation with posterity in an oration to 
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the memory of the Father of his country ; but we adore the 
wisdom of Providence, which knowing he was human, with- 
held from that Father those domestic inducements to selfish- 
ness, which might have absorbed the liberties of his country. 
Napoleon lives in the memory of the French more strongly 
than Washington with us. Before, therefore, the influ- 
ence of this apostle of despotism could pass away, it 
was necessary that another bearing his name should ex- 
haust his prestige; that the sting of the imperial adder 
should make the French prefer the quiet emblems of popu- 
lar rule to the gorgeous trappings of military despotism. 
The city of New York alone contains twenty-five thousand 
Frenchmen, driven from their homes by the cruelty of the 
oppressor, but learning from us the great lesson of self- 
government, and ready at a moment’s warning to assist in 
the regeneration of their country. Every year some stray 
vessel brings to our hospitable shores the emaciated refugees 
from the horrors of the French penal colonies in South Ame- 
rica. When this army of martyrs shall have completed its 
ranks, and united with the distinguished exiles pining in Eng- 
land, shall pour back upon France, a vigorous, permanent 
Democratic government will be lastingly established; and 
France, conscious that her treachery to suppliant Italy was 
the cause of present degradation, will find, in driving the 
oppressor from those classic fields, an ample vent for her 
generous and energetic impulse. If the Count de Montalem- 
bert has kindled the torch which shall re-light the altar of 
freedom, he may smile at all the tortures of despotism, 
pushed even to extremity, in the proud consciousness that 
of him it will for ever be said— 


“ Make way for liberty, he cried; 
Made way for liberty, and died.” 








The Lovers. 







THE ‘LOVERS. 










BY JOHN RUTLEDGE FITZ-HENRI. 






On, coming hours no heart can tell 
Bring joy, or woe, or smiles, or tears, 
Or they may sound the fun’ral knell 
To ev’ry hope we’ve nursed for years,— 
Or they may weave the mystic spell 
Which shall undo the striving soul, 
The pitcher broken at the well, 
The severed cord, the shattered bowl. 















A trysting spot this shady wood 
Had been to them at this soft hour, 
Or gazing in that spring they stood, 
Or when they sat within the bower ; 
For they were beautifal and good, 
Ard they had drunk deep draughts of truth, 
And ne’er had known a varying mood 
For they’d been lovers from their youth. 










Sweet years had flown since first they met, 
Since first their love-lives had begun, 
And ne’er a summer sun had set 
Like golden sand, a day had ran; 
They sought these lovely bowers the same, 
And left their white homes in the vale, 
And o’er that verdant hill they came 
To breathe again their sweet hearts’ tale. 















And they were beautiful and good, 
And chaste and pure as they were fair, 
And in that setting sun they stood, 
Or wandered in his golden glare, 
Or walked beneath the murmuring trees, 
Or gazed into those twilight skies, 
Or breathed sweet vows upon the breeze, 
Or dreamt into each other’s eyes. 















One ev'ning fell along the sea, 
The rosy sea, the dewy isles, 

The winds-were whisp’ring from each tree, 
The waves were murmuring in their smiles. 

The brightest in its own bright clime, 
A stranger o’er the blae sea’s foam, 

I stood again and heard the chime 

Of those far bells in yon high dome. 














































The Lovers. 






¥ wandered to that bill again, 
And thought me of the many years— 
The amber sunlight and the rain, 
The smile of love, the wasted tears, 
And those who smiled and those who wept, 
Since my worn feet that grass had prest, 
Or in the village churchyard slept 
A mould’ring sleep upon its breast. 






I met an old man in the eve, 
A gentle child his way did guide, 
I told him by his gracious leave, 
I'd ask him of his Village Pride. 
“ Kind Sir,” he said, “ ah, woe betide,” 
His grey beard swept him like a pard, 
“These many years they side by side 
Together sleep in yon churhyard.” 


The news was sad, the old man told— 
His story o’er, he pressed me home, 
His cottage—home, this grey man told— 
And many a tale from o’er the foam 
Of summer seas | told him there— 
He listened with a smiling eye ; 
But still I mourned those lovers fair, 
So sweet and pure that they should die. 


I left this old man in the morn, 
A trifling gift I vainly prest, 
And said there should be some return 
For rest and food to stranger guest. 
He blest me sweetly as he stood 
In summer air before his door, 
And I have loved that old man good 
Though I have never seen him more. 


In wand’rings since long years have flown, 
Ah, well the pilgrim’s part I’ve bore, 
A broken heart that would not moan 
With restless feet from shore to shore, 
The blue waves foam of many a sea, 
The thunders shock, the breakers roar, 
A life that would not cease to be, 
And yet could live for nothing more. 






Yet I have thought me oft and long, 
In memory’s dream have stood again, 
Burst through the strong years’ serried throng, 
And listened to each answering strain 
Of those sweet lovers ‘neath the skies, 
Those summer evening skies that flung 
Their mantle of a thousand dyes, 
Where arm in arm they wand’ring sung. 
Nzuw Yor, Noy. 1858. 
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ABUSES OF VICTORY—BRITISH MORALS IN 
INDIA. 










N exploring the annals of history, on almost every page is 

seen a record of the triumphs of one nation over another 
nation—of one race over another race. If this record is pre- 
pared by the victorious party, it is filled with exaggerations 
of the magnitude of its triumphs ; teems with eulogy of the 
victors, and with detractions from the vanquished. If, on 
the contrary, the record emanates from the defeated party, a 
very different picture is drawn ; then the pencil of the artist 
paints the character of the victors in deep crimson, and the 
pen of the historian draws black lines around their memory. 
In this manner successful brutality and force may be placed 
before the world in the light of heroism and patriotic achieve- 
ment—sometimes even robed in the mantle of Christianity— 
while an unsuccessful effort to maintain the right, and defend 
the innocent, is stigmatized as barbarous and infamous ;—and 
this is history. Prejudices as deep as these, it is feared, have 
controlled English writers in recording the events consequent 
upon the war of their country with India. 

The history of that war, while it does but simple justice to 
the bravery of Englishmen, is a sealed book to the impartial 
truth of what has really been enacted in that distant country 
by British officers and soldiers. An occasional account of 
the doings of the English army in India reaches us through 
other sources than their own, and a recita! of their deeds 
chills the blood of the most cruel, as did the statements of the 
butchery by the infuriated Bengal Sepoys of foreigners who 
were in India at the commencement of hostilities. 

The halo of glory that should have decked the brows of the 
heroic Havelock, Lawrence, Neill, and Nicholson, was 
dimmed by the blood of an hundred thousand defenceless 
natives in the subsequent conquests and brutalities by the 
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British army. The wrath and indignation of the civilized 
world were justly aroused when the barbarous Sepoys 
waded through seas of Christian blood to secure the heads of 
two or three missionaries whom they regarded as their ene- 
mies; but no word of reproach is heard against the British 
soldiery when they form a catacomb of the corpses of thirty 
thousand Sepoys, whom they slaughtered in cold blood, for 
no other cause than that one of their number was guilty of 
a barbarous murder; and he had been delivered to the 
English for execution when demanded, but this could not 
appease their thirst for revenge. 

Were the true history of this devastating war written, 
many barbarous exhibitions of this kind would be recorded 
to the shame of British victories in India. After conquering 
their degraded and imbecile foes, they assume or acquire the 
instincts of the blood-hound, and trail them wherever they 
flee, until the native soil of India is saturated with innocent 
blood—and this brutality the proud nation of Britain calls 
“ civilized warfare.” To use their own language, they 


“ Through sorr degrees 
Subdued them to the peaceful and the aoop.” 


If the British historian who attempts to illustrate the 
humanizing and christianizing influence of the war in India, 
by the lines just quoted, was a mere satirist endeavoring to 
create in the public mind the most sickening disgust for the 
inhumanity and heartlessness practised by the conquerors 
of India, he could not find two lines better adapted to his 
purpose. “Through soft degrees” indeed—through the 
‘annon, sword, rifle, and the bayonet—they “subdued them 
to the peaceful and the good /” Such hypocritical cant was 
never before employed by any writer claiming respectability, 
in discussing a subject of such solemn importance as that 
attached to the extinction of a nation, who, although not 
far advanced in civilization, were enjoying a large share of 
independence and contentment, until invaded by British 
rapacity, and by unscrupulous adventurers, who first sought 
their wealth, afterwards their liberty, and finally, their 
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lives. The writer referred to, and who penned the lines 
above extracted in eulogy of the British administration in 
India, admits that the nations, at least those inhabiting 
the country of the Five Rivers, were in the enjoyment, at an 
early period of their history, of a system of government well 
adapted to promote their interests as an independent people. 
He says, “ Its form of government was a federation of chief- 
tains, each independent of others, who met together at 
intervals to provide for their common safety, and furnish 
each his armed contingent for the public service.” Their 
motto was Wa Gooroojee ha Kalsa—Victory to the state of 
Gooroo. In their religious creed they taught that all men 
were equal in the sight of God—that distinctions of caste 
were not a principle of faith—that differences of religion did 
not debar men from a common charity. Socially, they occu- 
pied a fair position,—industry and frugality were visible every- 
where among them. This, in brief, seemed to be the con- 
dition of the people of India previous to being oppressed by 
taxes, and despoiled of their lands and their liberty by the 
conquering army of England, urged on by a ministry as false 
to its own nation as it was heartless and cruel to the inhabit- 
ants of India. | 

But it is not our present purpose to enter into a discussion 
of the merits or the demerits of this war, nor would we have 
referred to it at this time, except for the fact that the latest 
advices from India seem to present a condition of moral 
degeneracy among the people, growing out of British in- 
fluence and conquest, which is unparalleled in infamy in the 
most barbarous ages. 
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UNDER THE STARS. 


Under the stars—under the stars! 
How I shrink from their light— 

And my soul whose black scars 
They reveal to the night. 


Under the stars—under the stars! 
Like whirlwind to burst 

Thro’ their silvery bars 
Or to sink ever curst. 


Like a banner unrolled 
Ere the battle’s begun, 

But as black as each fold 
When the battle is won. 


Under the stars—under the stars! 
With a spot on my soul 

That unmakes while it mars 
All its beautiful whole. 


Oh, God! from Thy path, 

With that frown on Thy brow— 
With the lightning’s red wrath 

I am waiting Thee now. 


Though unworthy to live, 

Thou hast said with Thine eye, 
Is there nought I could give 

To be worthy to die? 


—_—_ 
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BOYHOOD MEMORIES. 


BY HORACE DRESSER. 


A word once more with thee, my dear old river, 
Thou seemest near though far away— 

Let’s talk of scenes gone by—forgotten never— 
On memory’s page to tell for aye! 

The hours, the days, the months, on mission earth-way, 
Have notched their kalends on the year— 

Old Time for me hath brought another birth-day— 
Their number now please lisp not here! 


My natal day hath advent in November, 
When woodlands, fields, and all look drear, 

When thou art clad with leaves the frosts dismember, 
And winds drive forth all dead and sere—- 

When winter’s voice is borne upon the breezes, 
The Storm King quits his prison caves, 

And ruthless raves around, benumbs and freezes— 
Trensmutes to ice thy silvery waves. 


Would I might stroll thy stream this day, dear river, 
tenew my vows of love to thee: 
The cold might chill—my limbs might shiver— 
But then what joy would come to me! 
Long time ago when but an infant fellow — 
Mere child with fragile angle-rod, 
I loved thy lallaby so soft and mellow, 
And shores so oft my foot hath trod. 


What cruel boy was I with dreadful rifle, 
And still and slow and measured tread, 

To take dear life away as if a trifle, 
And make my victims fall quite dead! 

No more the game that doth the copse inhabit, 
Will I destroy or make afraid— 

Nor partridge, quail, or snipe, or long-eared rabbit, 
In fear shall roam the tangled glade. 
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These wild—these wayward deeds, All Gracious Heaven 
To boyhood’s heedless days belong— 
Regard my prayer, and let me be forgiven, 
Long since I feel how deep the wrong: 
From all—beneath—above—a truth I gather, 
And by it seek to square my life— 
Of all things thou art Universal Father— 
A faith that ends all bloody strife. 


How old art thou, bright stream, how many ages 
Are veiled in Time’s deep mysteries— 

Where is the record of thy birth—the stages— 
The cycles of thy centuries? 

Thine age—a pyramid of years! Say whether 
Thou began thy course of years, 

When erst the stars of heaven all sang together 
The mighty anthem of the sphere? 


Methinks thou art twin born with ancient Tiber, 
In which great Cesar swam its wave— 

There is a book, in Rome they call. it Liber, 
That says he cried, “I sink—O save!” 

Imperial Cesar drown in Rome’s old river— 
The world’s great monarch cry for aid! 

Despite the cold—the chills—what things soever, 
I'd swim thy flood—aha—afraid! 


Go forth where flow Italia’s gentle rivers— 
Where spread its sunny genial skies— 
Where leafy Vallombrosa softly quivers, 
With zephyr-airs—with fairy-sighs— 
Translucent Arno’s stream invites thee thither, 
Baptize thee in its waves of light— 
Till seen the beautiful return not hither— 
View all that makes the landscape bright. 


Old blissfal river clear—I stay ; will tarry— 
Will listen to thy rippling tide; 

All through this life my love for thee will carry, 
And sleep at last near by thy side: 

Thy flow will be, however, forth to ocean, 
Thy kindred waters there to meet, 

Where wave doth follow wave in ceaseless motion, 
And billow doth its fellow greet! 
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Great Spirit! pray do thou affairs so order, 
And give such course to each event, 

My hearth may be on dear old river’s border— 
Elsewhere will I ne’er be content! 

Peace be with thee, my dear, my native river— 
Again, perchance, with thee I'll dwell— 

There hail sweet home, calm hours, nor leave thee ever— 
Till then, fair stream, adieu, farewell ! 


—— Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabdit. 
November 23, 1858, 
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